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Of Tariff Report 


In Senate Planned 
Mr. Smoot Says Revision of | 
Schedules by Committee 
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Early Submission ‘Revision Urged in Computing _ | National Agency 
Depreciation for Rail Lines To Aid Sale of 
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Equipment of Telephone Companies Also Is Included in 
Recommendation to Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. 


Changes in the system of depreciation | 
* . | 
accounting for steam railroad and tele- | 


Minority Members 


Will Be Available 
phone companies, heretofore ordered ad 


August 28. ‘ |up, have been recommended to the In- 
* terstate Commerce Commission in a pro- 
posed report filed by Commissioner East- 
| man and made public on Aug. 26. 

° While the Commission is advised to 
Consider Measure | make several changes in its specific find- 
* ings in a report and order made several 


a | years ago, no ground has been shown, 
Majority Report to Be of Con- | Mr. Eastman states, for changing in any 
siderable Length, Taking Up | 


important particular the discussion of 
é § ° eneral principles relative to deprecia- 
Various Classifications .. Pe ation P 
In Detail. 














‘tion accounting which the Commission 
has announced. 
moaitasetlin || The parties to the proceedings have 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, | 
stated orally Aug. 26 that the complete 
revised text of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) | 
as it will be reported to the Senate will , 
be available Aug. 28 with the possibility | 
of the majority report on the measure | 
being ready a day or two later. | 


The Utah Senator’s intention is to get | 
the complete text of the revised measure | 


before the Senate as soon as possible so | 
that it may go to the Printing Office and | 


be available for general distribution. 
This is true also of the Committee re- 
port, which he wants to have printed in 


sufficient time to give the Senate ample | 


opportunity to study it before Sept. 4, 
the day set by the majority leader, Sen- 
ator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, to be- 
gin tariff debate on the floor. 


Report to Be Lengthy. 


The report on the work of the Finance 
Committee, said Senator Smoot, will be 
long and detailed, taking up all changes 
schedule by schedule, and will serve 
in the place of a general speech by him- 
self regarding the majority recommenda- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, minority members of the 
Finance Committee held their second 
meeting since the publication of the rate 
schedules and will meet agaitn Aug. 27. 
The ranking minority ‘diner: Senator 
Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
declared following the meeting that the 
bill had been. discussed generally but 
that the conference had not reached the 
stage permitting any publicity on the mi- 
nority’s actions. 


Protection Requested 
In Palestine Uprising 





Department of State Asks 
British to Safeguard 
American Residents. 


The situation in Palestine, where 12 
American students were reported to have 
been killed by Arabs, was described as 
very serious by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, in an oral statemeni 
Aug. 26. 

Secretary Stimson said that on Aug. 
24 a telegram had been sent to the 
American consul general in Jerusalem, 
Paul Knabenshue, instructing him to re- 


quest the British authorities to take all 
possible steps for the protection of 
American life and property. 

A second telegram was sent on Aug. 25 
emphasizing this, it was stated, and on 
Aug. 26 Secretary Stimson said that he 
had telegraphed Ambassador Charles G. 
Dawes in London asking that he express 
to the British foreign office the hope that 
immediate steps would be taken for the 
provection of American life and prop- 
erty. 


No Naval Ships to Be Sent. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that 
no American naval vessels would be sent 
to the scene of hostilities and that the 
natural thing in this case was to ask the 
British Government to protect American 
life and property. He stated that it was 
perhaps a little unusual to send a mes- 
sage directly to London in) making such 
a request, 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that 
he had seen press reports to the effect 
that the original demonstrations were 
not religious Stitt were started by Jewish 
students and were nationalistic in their 
origin. No information- has been ve- 
ceived at the Department, it was stated, 
as to whether the Americans who were 
killed were participating in demonstra- 
tions and hostilities. 

A summary of the message received 


sent, subsequently made public by the 
Department of State, follows in full text: 
As a result of the situation arising 
from the clash between the Moslems and 
Jews in Jerusalem, Mr. Paul Knabenshue, 
the American Consul General at Jeru- 
salem, on Aug. 24, made appropriate 
repesentations to the local authorities 
looking toward the protection of Ameri- 
can lives and property in Jerusalem. 


Representations Renewed. 

On Aug. 25 the Department instructed 
Mr. Knabenshue to renew his represen- 
tations to the local authorities, emphasiz- 
ing the need to afford all protection pos- 
sible to the lives and property of 
American citizens. 

This morning the Department received 
a telegram from Mr, Knabenshue con- 
firming the reports already carried in the 
press to the effect that there had been 
attacks by Moslems upon Jews at Heb- 
ron on Friday and Saturday resulting in 
the death of 12 American students at the 
Slovodka-Talmudic school. Mr. Knab- 
enshue added that their names would be 
secured and telegraphed to the Depart- 
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been given until on or before Nov, 1 in 
which to file briefs and exceptions to the 
proposed .eport. The date of the oral 
argument will be announced later and 
will be held as soon as possible after the 
briefs and exceptions are filed. 

The modification of the previous report 


Adequate Defenses 
Favored Until War 
Is Made Impossible 


| Preparedness to Prevent 
| Conflicts or to Reduce 
Losses Is Urged by Assist- 
ant Secretary Hurley. 


| The United States must be ‘in a posi- 
tion to defend its national existence until 


and order has been recommended follow- 
ing a further extensive hearing in Docket 
No. 14700, Depreciation Charges of Tele- | 
phone Companies, and No. 15100, Depre- | 
ciation Charges of Steam Railroad Com. | 
panies. The further hearings were held 
in connection w‘th hearings in Ex parte 
91, General Revision of Accounting Rules 
for Steam Railroads, in which proceed- 
ing a separate proposed report has also 
been filed. 

The Commission, on Nov. 2, 1926, is- 
sued an order, which was made public on | 
Dec. 1, 1926, requiring all telephone com- 
panies of classes A, B and C, and all 
steam railroads to set up a system of 
depreciation accounting, covering 26 | 


telephone companies, and 44 classes of | 
common-carrier property in the case of 
railroads, including in the latter both 
fixed property and equipment. 

This order, after objections to the sys- 
tem had been lodged and a further hear- 
ing asked, was later indefinitely post- 
poned. In its order, the Commission pre- 
scribed the classes but did not fix the 
percentages for each class, but asked 
that the railroads and telephone compa- 
nies file estimates of depreciation rates. 


the requirements of paragraph 5 of sec- 


amended by the transportation act of 
1920. 

The railroads objected at the further 
hearing to the principle of depreciation 
accounting on the ground that it imports 
into accounts a record of assumed facts 
which are based vy n speculation as to 
the future, the picposed report states. 
Commissioner Eastman points out that 
| though depreciation cannot be ascertained 
| with precision, yet it is a part of the cost 
|of operation, and that “accounting fails 
of its purpose’ if it does not supply the 
best available information with respect 





the time when war is made impossible, 
|the Ass®.ant Secretary of War, Col. 


Patrick J. Hurley, stated August 26 be- | 


fore the convention of the American 


Legion of North Carolina, at Raleigh. 

By the very nature of the democratic 
| government of this country, its defense 
| is the responsibility of the citizenry, he 
| asserte?, There is something wrong with 
a civilization that must periodically go 
| to war, he added, but in that civilization 
people are now living. Preparedness, he 
| said, must be against war, not for war. 
| Adequate Forces Urged. 

This should be done, stated Col. 
|Hurley, by making available to the 
| President a force sufficiently strong to 
| deter other nations from an? hasty, ill- 
considered, unreasonable inclination to 
| adopt an aggressive attitule toward this 
country. The United States should make 
wars, into which it should be forced, 
both short and successful, with a re- 
sultant saving of men and money, said 
the Assistant Secretary of War. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of his address: 


| There are nations that still adhere to} 


{the old doctrine of “might is right.” 
| They trust not in the Golden Rule but 
| upon the strength of their arms, upon 
the power of conquest. In such a condi- 
tion we must make democracy safe in 
|the world. Therefore, if we expect to 


| preserve for posterity the blessings of | 


| liberty and equality of opportunity, the 
right to an education, our nation must 
| be completely, adequately prepared to 
protect its institutions. 

| Prosperity Is Objective. 

The purpose of all government is to 


|eliminate those things which are bars| 


| to progress, peace and prosperity. As 
| poverty and ignorance are eliminated 
}erime decreases. Our public school sys- 
| tem is second to none; our economic sys- 
| tem and the development of our national 
| Precedented era of prosperity. Our Gov- 
| ernment has brought more happiness to 
| more humans in a given period of time 
| than has any other. 

| In spite of the character of our people 
!and of our Government, our history is 
{the history of wars, many inescapable, 
jall fought for worthy motives. In the 
153 years’ existence of the Republic, 
|we have been entirely free from war 
|only 41 years. By the very nature of 
{our Government, our institutions and our 
| traditions, we rely for our defense on 
| our citizenry. 
sponsibility in acknowledgment of their 
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resources have brought about an un-| 


The citizens bear this re- | 


to this or any other similar fact.” 
Relative to the argument that prospec- 
tive service lives cannot be determined 
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Change in Accounting 


By Railways Opposed 





Further Study Recommend- 
é¢d to I. C. C. Before New 
Cost System Is Prescribed. 





At the present time, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not justified 
in prescribing a system of continuous 
routine cost accounting for steam rail- 
roads, with accompanying statistical re- 
| quirements, Commissioner Eastman has 
| concluded in a proposed report filed with 
the Commission which was made pub- 
lic on Aug. 26. 

It has been shown, however, he states 
in the proposed report, that “there is 
clear warrant and ized for further in- 
tensive research whto this subject and 
that it should be carried on under the 
auspices of the Commission.” 

Commissioner Eastman’s recommenda- 
tions were made in the proceeding en- 
titled Ex Parte 91, General Revision of 
Accounting Rules for Steam Railroads, 
| after an extensive hearing during which 
| several proposed plans of cost account- 
ing were considered. 

The hearing was held in conjunction 
with the hearing in Docket Nos. 14700 
and 15100 relating to depreciation 
charges of telephone and steam railroad 
companies, in which a proposed report 
was also filed. 


conduct research into this problem is 
recommended. The committee should be 
instructed, in Mr. Eastman’s opinion, “to 


taining adequate information in regard 
|to service costs, giving particular con- 
| sideration to the practicability of a sys- 
tem of continuous routine cost account- 
jing, and to report their conclusions, to- 
gether with the reasons therefor, to the 
Commission at as early a date as is con- 
sistent with adequate research.” 
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Legislation to Regulate Aeronautics 


| 


Considered by 41 States in Fiscal Year 


| Review Shows That 106 of 250 Proposals Introduced Dur- 


by the Department and of instructions | 


ing Period Were Made Into Law. 


| 
| A total of 250 bills on aeronautic sub- 
| jects were introduced into the legisla- 
itures of 41 States during the 1928-29 
{ sessions, and of this number 106 were 
enacted, 65 defeated and 79 carried over, 
|according to a review appearing in the 
Air Commerce Bulletin, issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Nevada and Louisiana were the only 
States with legislatures in session which 
did not consider such legislation, it was 
stated. Five States held no sessions 
during the 1928-29 period studied. 

The review of the increasing atten- 
tion being paid to a¥iation follows in full 
text: 
+—Aeronautics proved a popular subject 
for State legislation during the 1928-29 
sessions, a report of the Aeronautic 
Chamber of Commerce discloses. 

Two hundred and, fifty bills on aero- 








State legislatures during the year, with 
106 of them enacted, 65 defeated, and 


nautic subjects were introduced in the | 


;79 pending or agtion on them unavail- 
| able. 

Forty-one States considered aeronau- 
tic legislation during the year, 36 States 
enacting laws on the subject, 21 defeat- 
ing such measures, and 48 having bills 
with action pending or data unavailable. 

‘ Nevada and Louisiana were the only 
States with legislatures in session which 
did not consider such legislation. Five 
States—Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
| Mississippi, and Virginia—held no ses- 
jsions during the ¥928-29 period studied. 

“That the separate and individual ac- 
tivities of 41 jurisdictions by 41 sep- 
arate legislative groups did not pro- 
duce a more choatic eondition is some- 
thing worthy of remark,” the report 
says. “In view of the number of ju- 
|risdictions, the general effect of the 
'statutes operating within the : respec- 
|tive States has resulted in a uniformity 
that must be deemed commendable. 

“While the major part of the legis- 
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Fruit Approved 


Farm Board Endorses Plans | 
Of .United Growers of 
America to Help Small- 


Ent 


66N proportion as the structure 


to public opinion, it is essential 
that - public opinion should be 
enlightened.” 
















of a government gives force 


—George Washington, 
President of the United States, 
1789—1797 


YEARLY INDEX 


1513 





ered as Second Class Matter at 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Greater Control of Public Land Ten Applications 4 
By States Favored by President Pending for Loans ~ 





PER 
COPY 
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| e 
Mr. Hoover Announces Plan to Appoint Commission to, For Shipbuilding 


Study Situation and to Suggest Legislation Designed 
To Reduce Federal Administration of Projects. 


President Hoover plans an exhaustive } velopment 
| investigation by a special 


commission | 


‘Vegetable Markets 


Capital of $50,000,000 Is Con- 





into problems involved in the joint ad- 
ministration by the Federal and State 
Governments of the public domain in the 
West with a view to recommending to} 
Congress enactment of legislation to 
conserve grazing lands, water storage. 
and minerals as well as to halt Federal 
bureaucracy and give the States greater 
control over such affairs. 

“The President’s views were made pub- 
lic on Aug. 26 when the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Joseph M. Dixon, 
read a letter addressed to him by Mr. 


er Cooperatives. 








Will Be Provided 


templated; Firm Will Not In- 
terfere With Present | 


Organizations. ernors’ Conference at Salt Lake City, 





Hoover, at the Public-land States Gov- | 


classes of fixed capital in case of we 


The proceedings were instituted under | 


tion 20 of the interstate commerce act | 


The appointment of a committee to! 


conduct a thorough inquiry into the gen- | 
eral subject of the best means of ob- | 


| 
| The witnesses for the railroads, Mr. | 
| 


The Federal Farm Board expressed 


{approval of the plans of the United 
| Growers of America, as presented by 


| representatives of that organization in 
|a conference with the Board. The or- 
| ganization was formed to provide a na- 
| tional sales agency for the smaller fruit 
‘and vegetable cooperatives. The Board’s 
| approval was contained in a statement 
issued Aug. 26, which also described the 
corporation. 

Representatives of the United Grow- 
;ers of America appeared before the 
| Board Aug. 23 to explain the operation 
| and plans of their organization, a $50,- 
; 000,000 corporation. Among those who 
|eame to the Board were Julius H. Barnes, 
| president of the United Growers, and 
jalso president of the United States 
| Chamber of Commerce, and William M. 


Jardine, former Secretary of Agricul- 
| ture, 


Two Types of Stock. 

A natidnal sales organization for the 
smaller cooperatives, themselves unable 
'¢o0 provide this individually, will be fur- 
nished by the United Growers, according 
to the statement. There will be two 
varieties of stock, a member of the board, 
C. C. Teague, stated orally. This will 
consist of common stock, to be lodged 
exclusively. with grower-owned and con- 
trolled shimping units to become mem- 
bers of thé “organization, and preferred 
stock, to be subscribed by a number of 
financiers. ome 

Dividends on both varieties of stocn; 
will be strictly limited to a “reasonabie 
dividend earning,” according to the 
Board. Mr. Teague said he supposed 
such a dividend would be 7 or 8 per cent. 
| He said that he did not know how soon 
the national sales organization would 
get into active operation, but he believed | 
it would be as soon as financial arrange- 
ments were completed. 

Following is the full 
Board’s announcement: 

Arthur R Rule, Julius Barnes, Wil-| 
liam M. Jardine and John Burgess, ap- 
peared before the Federal Farm Board | 
Aug. 23 and explained the organization 
set-up and the proposed plan of opera- | 
tion of the United Growers of America, | 
a $50,000,000 corporation which has| 
been organized for the purpose of offer- | 
ing to the small cooperatives of fruit and 
vegetable growers of the United States 
a national cooperative sales service and 
to encourage the organization of such 
groups in other communities. 

It was represented by these gentlemen 
that this organization was purely coop- 
erative in character; that the dividends 
on both common and preferred stocks | 


text of the 
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Chicago University 
To Aid Crime Study 


Survey to Cover Criminal Law. 
As Applied to Foreign Born. 








The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement announced 
Aug. 26 that the University of Chicago 
would conduct for the Commission a} 
study on the subject of criminal justice 
and the foreign born, one of the topics 
'to be surveyed jin the organization’s 
crime analysis, 
| {he Commission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The university will perform this work 
through Prof. Edith Abbott, dean of its 
graduate school of social service admin- 
istration. Dean Abbott will select a staff 
of research people to assist her in the 
work. 

Dean Abbott has had a broad experi- 


' Utah. 


jappeal of C. L. 
| against the decision of the Commission, 
entered on July 1, 1928, abolishing port- | 


The letter was made a part of 
an address by Secretary Dixon to the 
conference, elaborating on the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. 


(The full text of Mr. Dixon’s address | 


will be found on Page 4.) 


Due to Overproduction 





The large gain in petroleum exports 
during the seven-month period of this 
year over the corresponding period of 
1928 is attributed to the over-production 
of petroleum in this country, the petro- 
leum section of the minerals division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce stated orally Aug. 26. 

This increase in exports of crude petro- 


leum amounted to $5,793,435 during the 
first seven months of this year as com- 


pared with the like period of 1928, and | 


refined petroleum exports gained $19,- 
477,490 during the seven-month period of 
the year against the corresponding period 
of last fear. 

American over-production of petro- 
leum may possibly be abated by the Cali- 
fornia gas conservation | that goes 
into effect on Aug. 31, the petroleum 
section stated. The effect of this law on 
petroleum production is to an extent 
problematifical, the section asserted, but 
the majority of the surplus oil prodticed 
is in California and it is natural for prox 
duction to be lowered when this law 
goes into effect, the section asserted. 


Portable Broadeasters: 
Termed Unnecessary 


| Described as Source of Inter- 


ference in Brief of 
Radio Commission. 





Portable broadcasting stations should 
not be allowed in the existing set-up of 
broadcasting stations, because it is im- 
possible for them to 
causing interference and because 
radio act contemplates a “fixed alloca- 
tion,” the Federal Radio Commission 


contends in a brief filed with the court of ! 


appeals on Aug. 26. 
The brief was filed in reply to the 
Carrell, of Chicago, 


able stations, and denying the appellant’s 


| applications for renewal of the licenses | 


of portable stations WKBG, WIBJ and 
WHBM. These stations were first li- 
censed to operate by the Department 
of Commerce in 1925. Bethuel M. Web- 
ster Jr., general counsel, and Fanney 


Neyman, assistant counsel, filed the brief | 


for the Commission. 
It is contended in the brief that as 


the broadcasting art went forward, and | Mortality Rate 50 Per Cent Be- 


the broadcast band became crowded with 
stations having fixed, definite locations, 
rendering dependable, regular service in 


jall parts of the country, the need for 


portable stations grew less and less. 
It soon developed,” the brief said, 
“that not only was there no need for 
portable broadcasting stations, but that 
one portable station, because of its vary- 
ing location, would ruin reception of a 
large number of fixed stations operat- 
ing on the same channel and on adjacent 
channels, and therefore the public would 
be deprived of the economical and bene- 
ficial use of'a channel to capacity, in 
terms of service to the listener.” 
Contending that 





ence in the fields of both crime and im- 
migration. Her first important work 
with respect to criminals was that of 
statistician for the Chicago City Council 
committee on crime in 1914;  subse- 
quently, in 1921, she wrote a statistical 
report for the jail survey of Cook 
County, Ill.; she is a past chairman of 
the committee on probation of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology and is at present chairman 
of the committee on crime of the IIli- 
nois State Conference end vice chair- 
man of the division on correction of 
the national conference of social work; 
in 1925 Dean Abbott was a delegate to 
the international penitentiary congress 
held in London. 

In the field of immigration and the 
foreign born Dean Abbott has also had 
experience over a period of many years. 
For three years she was chairman of the 
committee on scientific aspects of hu- 
man migration for the social science 
research council; she is at present a 
member of the executive committee of 





the international conference of associa- | 


tions for the protection of migrants 
with headquarters in Switzerland. 
Dean Abbott has written a number 


of books and monographs dealing with | 


‘crime and the problems of immigration. 
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National Advertising 


Aids Cheese Imports 


operate without | 
the | 


licensing portable 
broadeasting stations is “not in the pub- 
|lic interest, convenience or necessity,” | 
|the brief states that with roving trans- 


or unnecessary production 
and waste in natural resources is a mat- 


| ter of deepest concern and must be pre- | 


vented, the President said, referring to 
measures to suspend further oil permits 
on public lands. “When this decision was 
taken there were prospecting permits in 
| force covering more than 40,000,000 acres 
and we have now determined that 40 per 


cent of these holders had not complied | 


with the requirements of the law. The 
total probably will be reduced to about 
10,000,000 acres upon which genuine de- 


velopment is in progress” he stated. | 


President Hoover discussed in detaii 
proposals with reference to public lands, 


sources, 

He announced his intention to appoint 
a commission of nine or ten members, 
| five of whom are to be leaders of pub- 
!lie land States, to study the problems 
involved and invited the cooperation of 


5.) 
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Fund of $26.000,0 
_ Sought in Campaign 

| Against Fruit Pest 
| 


Secretary Hyde to Ask Con- | 


gress to Appropriate Nec- 
essary Money to 
| Combat Parasite. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 


M. Hyde, will call upon Congress to ap- | 


propriate an additional $26,000,000 for 
the eradication of the Mediterranean 
fruit fiy in Florida, it was stated orally 
August 2€ at the Department of Agri- 
| culture. 

All of the ‘additional appropriation ‘s 
needed for the work of eradication and 
none of it is ected to be requested for 
the purpése ‘df indemnifying*the growers 
for the loss of their fruit and vegetables 
occasioned by the work of destruction of 
the pest, it was added. # 

Secretary Hyde expects to make his 
request at a special session, according to 
the statement. When the fly was discov- 
ered in Florida fruit in April, the Secre- 
tary asked Congress to make available 
| $4,250,000 of the unexpended balance of a 
| special appropriation for eradicating the 
| pink boll worm of cotton, for the cam- 
paign against the fruit fly. Congress 
subsequently authorized the transfer of 
these funds. 

The Federal Farm Board earlier in the 
month made available $300,000 to be used 
immediately by the Florida Citrus Grow- 
jers’ Exchange and the Florida United 
Growers to construct equipment for cooi- 
ing its fruit by methods approved by the 
Department of Agriculture, to kill the 
pest that might be contained in the fruit. 

The Mediterranean fruit fly attacks 
numerous species of tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits and vegetables, including 
oranges, grapefruit, mangoes, squasi, 





other kinds of fruits and vegetables 
grown in Florida and in other parts of 
|the United States, it was stated. The 
fecundity of this pest is so great, it was 
added, that it would be possible with a 
single season to destroy a crop, if the 
fly were left unchecked. 








Accidents Decrease 
| In Carrying Air Mail 


“ 


| low That of 1928. 
| oes 


| The mortality rate of airplane pilots 


|during the first six months of 1929 in 
|contract mail operations was one to every 
1,063,293 miles flown, according to figures 
|made available Aug. 26 by the Aeronau- 
|tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
This was a decrease of 50 per 
cent under the rate for the first half of 


| 
merce, 


1928, a comparison of figures showed. 


(6,379,776) 


ment stated. 


| tions in 1928 there were two pilots and 





tmiles flown, the’ data disclosed. 


77,680; fatalities, none. 
| 1927, miles flown, 148,076; fatalities 


ates Serres none, 
|Gain in American Takings As- | 1928, miles flown, 2,827,154; fatalities 


cribed to Publicity Campaign. 





Substantial increase in the American | 
importation of Switzerland cheese oe 
spite higher import duties is attributed 


| to national advertising in American| 
|publications by the Swiss “Cheese 
Union,” 


| ment of Commerce. 


' 


of the duty, it was stated. 
The importation of Swiss cheese dur 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


pilots, four passengers. 
or contract air mail: 
flown, 1,958,144; fatalities, three pilots 
}one passenger. 

1927, miles flown, 4,223,142; fatalities 
five pilots, one passenger. 

1928, miles flown, 7,846,296; fatalities 
| seven pilots, nine passengers, 


| two 
F 


By 


| tremendous increase through the estab 


ger routes reveals an obvious decline ir 


in accidents on regularly scheduled fly 
ing operations, due to governmental reg 


-, ulations as to air-worthiness of aircraft fires in spots, he said, but predicted 
}and competency of pilots, according to|unlass rain comes, the situation 


the Department. 


the reclamation service and mineral re- | 


certain varieties of cherries, and many | 


The number of miles flown by contract | 
| mail operations in the first half of 1929 
nearly equals the mileage 
for the entire year of 1928 when 7,846,296 
miles were flown, and seven pilots and 
nine passengers were killed, the Depart- 


On all other scheduled airway opera- 
|four passengers killed out of 2,827,154 
Figures showing the development of 


|other scheduled airway operations, aside 
from air mail, follow: 1926, miles flown, 


1926, miles 


e a While the mileage figures for other 
it was stated orally Aug. 26 by | scheduled airway operations in the first | 


| the foodstuffs division of the Depart- | half of 1929 are not yet known, the} 


the mortality rate of scheduled airway 
operations, the Department stated orally | 
The tabulations show a rapid decrease | 





Negotiations Begun for Cred- 
its to United States Lines 
For Two Vessels of 
‘Leviathan’ Type. 


Six Advances Made 
From Federal Fund 


Operations Under Merchant 
Marine Act Reviewed; Two 
Passenger-Cargo Car- 
riers Are Projected. 





| 





| Sinee the Jones-White Merchant Ma- 
rine Act became effective in May, 1928, 
setting up a $250,000,000 construction 
loan fund for the use of private shipping 
in the building of new foreign trade ves- 
| sels flying the American flag, six loans 
| have been completed, ten others are 
| pending, and two are under negotiation, 
but no applications for them received, 
| according to a tabulation made public 
| Aug. 26 by the United States Shipping 
Board. 

One of the two loans under negotiation, 
but for which no application has been 
received, the compilation shows, is thal 
of the United States Lines, Inc. 

The amounts involved in the loans are 
not divulged by the Board. It was ex- 
plained orally in this connection that, in 
the cases of the loans pending, in defer- 
ence to the shipping lines, the estimated 
construction costs are not disclosed so 
that prospective bidders for the vessels 
will not have this information. 


Conditions Are Imposed. 


Loans are made out of the construction 
loan fund to the extent of three-fourths 
of the cost of construction of the ves- 
sels. The plans first must be approved 
by the Interdepartmental Board and by 
the Secretary of the Navy, to ascertain 
| whether they measure up to the require- 
ments of the merchant marine act that 
vessels built with the aid of Govern- 
|ment funds be suitable as naval aux- 
iliaries in time of. emergency, ; 

“Preliminary negotiations with re- 
spect to the design of two improved 
‘Leviathans’ for the United States Lines, 
Inc., are under way and are receiving 
preferred attention,” says the statement. 
“Negotiations are also under way for 
two cabin class passenger- and cargo 
steamers for the United States Lines, 
and ‘the:plans and specifications are be- 
ing considered.” 

The full text of the compilation fol- 
lows: 

Loans completed: American Line 
{Steamship Corporation: A loan agree- 
ment has been executed with this com- 
pany providing for a loan to aid in the 
construction of the S. S. “Pennsylvania,” 
a sister ship of the S. S. “Virginia.” 
Construction if this vessel is progressing 
satisfactorily at the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company and the 
vessel was successfully launched a few 
weeks ago, Advances under the loan are 
being made from time to time in accord- 
| ance with the terms of the contract. 





Loan to South African Line. 

American South African Line, Ine.: 
A loan of three-fourths the cost of con- 
struction has been approved by the board 
to this company in aid of the construction 
of a combination cargo and passenger 
vessel of about 9,400 d. w. t. and 13 knots 
speed. The construction of the vessel 
is proceeding satisfactorily at the plant 
of the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, and advances are being made 
from time to time in accordance with the 
| terms of the contract. 
| Grace Steamship Company: A loan 
agreement has been executed with this 
company providing for a loan of three- 
fourths of the cost of construction of a 
combination cargo and passenger ves- 
sel of approximately 14,300 tons and 18 
| knots speed. The construction of the 
| vessel is progressing satisfactorily at the 











[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 








‘Forest Fire Situation 
Found to Be Critical 











Conditions Are Said to Be the 
Worst in Last Deeade. 





| The forest fire situation in northern 
Idaho and western, Montana is 
tremely critical,” it was stated orall 

Aug. 26 by Henry Wold of the brane 

1\ of operations, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

It is in this area that the worst trou- 
ble is found, he added. There are fires 
now burning in 10 national forest areas. 
A total of 144.000 acres were burnt over 
up to August 20. In the State of Wash- 
» | ington the situation has been somewhat 

relieved by humidity, rains, and -cool 
» weather, said Mr. Wold. He stated that 
a total of 4,366 different fires have 
started so far this year. There have 
», been no reports from California to in- 
| dicate that there are any really big fires 
»|in that State, he said. 

| The present year has been the worst 
»| for fires since 1919, he continued. There 
were 4,700 men fighting the blazes in 
the northern Idaho western Montan#@ 
section, according to the latest reports 
received in Washington, he said. 





weather, he pointed out. In the sector 


1 | 
in more than two months. Every avail- 
-|able man in the Forest Service in this 
area is at work, and some from 
-| sections have been transferred tempora- 
rily to the fire zone. They are stop ping 


serious, 


-| Future possibilities depend upon the © 
| Immediately following the enactment} lishment of various commercial passen- , “ 


on June 8, 1927, of the higher duty the 
union, through its organization in New 
| York, called the Switzerland Cheese As- 
sociation, waged an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign to counteract the result | 


































most in danger there has been no rain “5 
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Unfairness Alleged 
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|Methods of Assisting Coal Industry 
Of Various Countries Are Described’ Studied in Majority 


} 
| 
| 


n Nations Offer Subsidies But American Firms Are 


Presentep HEREIN, Berna 
Tue Uniren States DAILY 


Aviation Legislation 


- 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PusiisHep Without COMMENT BY 


Of States Last Year 


Own Problems, Says C. B. Denman. 


Given Slight Financial Aid by Government. 


Assistance given coal producers of the | sidies, direct or indirect, the extent of | 
United States by the Government.in the| which must depend on each government’s | 
fiscal year 1927-28 was indirect and! appraisat of the significance of its coal | 
amounted to $1,000,000 as compared with| industry, including the export trade, in | 
a $15,000,000 subsidy granted the indus-| the economic structure of the state and | 


|Movement for Regulation 

Of Aeronautics Is Found 

To Be Recording Gen- 
eral Progress. 


General Summerall Reviews | Senate Committee Is Told 
. . Yow. | Activities of the Federai Farm Board law would seem to recognize this fact, | i 
Obligations Met by Gov louse center in cooperation with the! and the very statement of policy under Companies Are Forced Into 
ernment Since the Receivership for Benefit 


farmers, to help them to help themselves, | aoa we Sais Oe onge od moves us in 
. C. B. Denman, member of the Board, | the direction of aiding the farmer to re- ® 
World War. Of Outside Interests. 
Disbursements for World War veterans 


stated Aug. 26 in an address at the Iowa | gain the control of the production and | 
to date total $4,750,000,000, and insur- 


ance now in force for veterans amounts 
to more than $3,000,000,000, the Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 
stated in an address before the Ameri- 
can Legion Post at Raleigh, N. C., on 
Aug. 26. 


In reviewing the Government's efforts | 


to assist disabled veterans Gen. Sum- 
merall warmly praised cooperation given 
by the Legion, and predicted that con- 
tinued improvements in the administra- 
tion of compensation and assistance 
would result. 

A summary of his address, as made 
public by the War Department, follows 
in full text: 

It is your fortune, and that of the 
Army, to have one of our largest and 
most important military stations within 
your borders and not 100 miles distant 
from us here. 
There, favored by an equable climate 
that permits of year-round Sogen | and 
by a military reservation that provides 
an infinite variety of terrain, the field 
artillerymen and engineers together with 
their ancillary troops are busily engaged 
not only in developing a high state of 
military efficiency, but also in continu- 
ous and valuatle research looking toward 
tactical and iechnical advances. Under 
the present localized system of recruit- 


ment they are fortunate in having avail- | 
able North Carolina’s manhood as a res- | 
ervoir of potential soldiers; and in their | 


ranks at the present time are to be 
found many of your co-citizens who have 
responded to the age-old appeal of mil- 
itary service. 

Much Paid in Insurance. 

To give some idea of how our Govern- 
ment has availed herself of its privilege, 
for it is indeed a privilege, to make good 
its obligations to our citizen soldiers, 
the following data may well be of inter- 
est: Total disbursements for World War 
veterans are $4,750,000,000. In addi- 


tion, insurance in force totals more than | 


3,000,000,000. Adjusted service certifi- 
cates issued total nearly $3,500,000,000. 
Loans on these certificates total over 
$111,000,000. Insurance awards total 
$1,500,000,000. 

Almost 500,000 veterans have been 
hospitalized. During April of this year 
treatment was given to 71,779. veterans, 
exclusive of those who are patients in 
hospitals. In vocational rehabilitation 
179,519 entered training and 129,749 
were rehabilitated and completed. Cer- 


‘ainly this is evidence that the Govern- | 


ment is devoting itself to the care of the 
men and women who went forth conse- 
crated to a great cause for mankind. 

To the American Legion is due no 
small part of the credit for the accom- 
plishments cited above. In the dark 
days following the war, when the veter- 
ans’ problems were being attacked super- 


ficially and piecemeal, the Legion worked | 


untiringly, sympathetically and construc- 
tively to help in bringing order out of 
chaos. Today, when the status of the 
veteran is practically regulnifoed the 
Legion’s activity on behalf of the ex- 
service man is still a tonic dnd welcome 
influence in the land. 
Legion Aids Veterans. 

But there is another aspect of the 
same situation in which the Legion’s in- 
fluence tends to be paramount. The 
problems of the veteran divide them- 
selves into two parts, the administration 
and adjudication of his claims, and the 


much less tangible assignment of find-' 


ing the individual claimant and of get- 
ting him in touch with the proper 
agencies of the Government. Here is a 
task which does not lend itself readily 
to statistical measurement. The facul- 


ties of many veterans have become so| 
impaired that a helping hand is abso-| 


lutely necessary in the formulation of 
their claims. 

The World War Veterans’ 
been subject to amendments, emenda- 
tions and interpretations by the various 
competent bodies at a rate that works 


out to three for each day since its Pass-| Contral Agency 


age. Such an intricate mass of technical 


regulations should be enough to appall! 


the stoutest heart. When, in addition, 
later rulings often may validate and per- 
mit of the reopening of claims previ- 
ously disallowed, it is obvious that as- 
sistance is frequently essential to the 
individual veteran. 

Here is a work of true comradeship, 
a task sanctified by you since the very 
beginning of the Legion. It is not sus- 
ceptible of exact measurement, it is not 
spectacular, it does not lend itself to the 
blowing of trumpets nor to shouting 
from the housetops. But in ably per- 
forming it, whether as individuals or as 
representatives of your posts, you have 


evidenced a high conception of citizen- | 


ship and a stirring testimony to the war- 
born bond that exists between us all. 
Legion and Bureau Cooperate. 

: I am privileged to say that in deal- 
ing with the problems of the ex-service 
man, the relation between the Ameri- 
ean Legion and the Veterans’ Bureau 
has developed into a peculiarly happy 
one. These two great institutions have 
approached the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties of the ex-service man from a di- 
rection that is typically American. Con- 
crete accomplishment has been their 
common aim, and cooperation between 
them has brought definite results in 
the way of benefit for the veteran. They 
may regard each other and should be 
regarded by others 2s members of a 
single team, working for the furtherance 
of that happiness that has always been 
our country’s goal. 

The American Legion is just complet- 
ing the first decade of its corporate ex- 
istence. Looking baek over that period 
no one can help being impressed with 
veur record of things done. with the 
healthy atmosphere of patriotism and 
clear thinking that has clothed your 
deeds. In bidding you godspeed, it is in 
full confidence that the years to come 
will give you increasing opportunities 
for service to your country and your 
State, and that in the realization 
those opportunities you will manifest 
the same resolution, the same alertness, 
the same “let’s go” spirit that has char- 
acterized your endeavors in war and 
peace, 


entpncttesaeernaselllimresemeenes 


Eight Industries to Confer 
On Unfair Trade Practices 


The Federal Trade Commission, it has 
just been announced, has made arrange- 


ments for trade practice conferences in’ 


I refer to Fort Bragg. | 


Act has| 


|rus Fruit Growers for aid. 


| grower-ow ned 


of 


| State Fair at Des Moines, 

Mr. Denman said the successful work- 
jing of the agricultural marketing act 
depends upon the functioning of pro- 
jducers through large cooperative organ- 
\fzations. The surplus problem, a cumber- 
|some load for the individual farmer, can 
'be solved only by its control through or- 
ganized marketing, he asserted. 

He declared that the American farmer | 
is the mogt efficient in the world, but 
that abundant production should not be | 
|mistaken for efficiency. Citing instances | 
of agricultural overproduction, he said: 

“I think you will agree with me that | 
jother industries have determined their | 
profits through the control of production 
and the marketing of their products.” 
The farm relief act, he added, would 


| 
| 


| 


|seem to recognize this fact in relation 


to the farmer, | 
Cooperative Marketing 


Said to Benefit Consumer 

Mr. Denman said that control of mar- 
keting and production, while it would 
bring a higher price for the producer, | 
would not result in high prices for the 
consumer, He added that where coop- 
eratives have worked successfully, the 
consumer as well as the producer have 
benefited. 

Following is tke full text of Mr. Den-| 
man’s address: 

I am sure that you are interested most 
in what I will ‘have to say as a member 
of the Federal Farm Board. In opening 
this talk, as relates to our activities 
I want to remind you that more than 
eight years have been devoted by leaders 
in national and State legislative assem- 
blies to finding a solution for the great 
agricultural problem. Less than six 
months have elapsed since the new plan 
was attacked by the present Administra- 


| tion, and only six weeks have been de- 


voted to the work by this Farm Board. 
Surely you would not expect that we 
could have wrought a miracle in so short 
a time. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that a great deal of talk in the past 
was devoted to a farm relief program. 
While, let us hope, this legislation will 
bring a great measure of farm relief, 
the act under which we are to serve! 
and function is an agricultural market- 
ing act, and I want you to think of this 
Board as a “Farm Aid Board” because 
clearly under the provisions of the aci, 
our activities must be centered in and 
around and with the cooperation of 
farmers themselves to solve their own 
problems. My association with the mem- 
bers of the Board fully proves that they 
have a sympathetic, understanding atti- 
tude toward the conditions of agricul- 
ture and are giving the best in them to 
the finding of ways to render every pos- | 
sible assistance permitted under the act. | 


I think the direction in which we will | 
move has been exemplified im the start} 
we ‘have made in the grain marketing 
problem. It seemed most unfortunate 
that we came into service just at the 
beginning of the movement of the 1929 
crop. We moved as rapidly as we could. : 
We found that more than 40 per cent 
of the grain of this country was already 
controlled by the individual cooperative 
marketing groups in their local commu- 


| nities, but that effective control was lost 


when the commodity left the local pool 
or elevator for the central markets. We | 
called these different groups together to 
see if a way could not be found te amal- 
| gamate into a national organization this 
tremendous power already within these 
cooperative associations. Today at Chi- 
cago these groups, by their elected mem- 
bers of a committee of 16, are trying 
earnestly to organize a great central 
selling organization to control the mar- 
keting of their grain. If so, then it 
would seem to be clearly within the pur- 
pose of the new law that our Board help 
this organization to accomplish this} 
worthy objective. Thus the farmers 
themselves, throygh the aid of the Fed- 


|eral Farm Board, may,come into control 
|of the machinery to market their own 


grain. This is as we would have it. 


Suggested by Board 

An appeal came from the Florida Cit- 
We found 
that a very large per cent of the fruits 
in Florida were controlled by different 
and Controlled agencies. 
Our answer to these Was: Get together; 
correlate and combine your forces so 
that you.can operate through a central 
selling ageney and we will extend the 
needed help. This need for assistance 
was occasioned by the invasion of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly which required 
the installation of sterilization plants so 
that the fruit this year might be safely 
released for the markets. Weare em- 
powered to finance physical facilities for 
cooperative marketing organizations, 
jand this we did. 

Another group was the California 
Rasin Growers and other grower-owned 
and grower-controlled organizations in 
that State, handling that commodity. 
Together they represent a controlling 
percentage of the production of this com- 
modity. Again our answer was to them 
to combine their forces and we would go 
with the bankers of that State and help 
them: solve their problems. 

The wool growers, representing differ- 
ent grower-owned and controlled groups 
from a rather wide area, have been be- 
fore the Board, and our. answer to them 
was: Get your different groups together 
in one sélling agency with a large 
enough volume to be @ factor in market- 
ing, and a conference with that group 
will be held later. 

The cotton cooperatives came before 
the Board asking aid in the marketing 
of this year’s crop, and the same answer 
was given, to combine the forces so that 
one nationally-organized and supported 
agency with greater volume control and 
bargaining power could meet the re- 
quirements of this law. 

I think you will agree that other in- 
dustries have determined their profits 
through the control of the production 
and the marketing of their product. This 


eight industries but the time and place 
| of holding the meetings have not been 
fixed, except in the case of the greeting | 
cards industry for which a tentative date 
\of Sept. 10 has been announced. 

The industries in which conferences 
have been authorized are iisted by the 
Commission as follows: Bleached shellac, 
sled industry, ice cream (District of Co- 
lumbia), leatherboard, greeting cards 
(tentative date Sept. 10), concrete mixer | 
manufacturers, oriental walnut direct 
selling companies, 


| marketing of each commodity in a na- 
tional organization, which will be owned 
by the farmers themselves, to control 
the marketing in that division of agri- 
culture, 

It has been said often, and I think 
can be supported by facts, that the 
American farmer is the most efficient | 
farmer in the world. I believe, how- 
ever, that we are atgtimes inclined to 
mistake abundant production for efficient 
production. I want to bring to your at- 
tention an example in which your good 
State of Iowa illustrates this point very 
clearly and yet in a very expensive way 
to the Iowa farmer. 

Since the Great War period, the ever- 
declining consumption of salt meat and 
lard in this country and the overpro- 
duction of that commodity has cost the 
farmers of America $350,000,000 annu- 
ally. Using the price trend of pork 
chops, ham and bacon as against salt 
meat and lard, it is easy to understand | 
this decreased consumption when we con- 
sider that we have less manual labor to 
consume salt meat and also. that there 
are more than 80 competitors on the 
market today for our lard. With Iowa 
producing more than 20 per cent of the 
hogs of this country, it would be rea- 


| sonable to assume that one-fifth of this 


loss has been carried by the farmers 
of this State. But that isn’t all the 
story. 

In 1926, under Federal - inspected 
slaughter, we sold about 41,000,000 hogs 


' for $140,000,000, more than we got for! 


49,000,000 hogs sold under the same in- 
spection in 1928. In both years the 
average weights were approximately 250 
pounds. But we find that in 1928 the 
more than 11,000,000 of Iowa hogs 
killed under Federal inspection averaged 
around 255 pounds, which means that 
this further overproduction of fat meats 
and lard put nearly 30 per cent of this 
loss on Iowa farmers. If that surplus 
could be controlled at its source and the | 
price level raised by efficient production 
and marketing, farm relief would take 
on definite form in Iowa. 

What do we find when we come to de- 
termine how many Iowa hogs were sold 
through the control of a single selling 
agency? Only approximately 5 per cent 
of your hogs were sold by any one sell- 
ing agency. Surely herein lies a fine 
field for the farmers of Iowa to begin to 
attack their marketing problems. Grant- 
ing that while you seemed to have effi- 
cient production, the abundance of your 
production would indicate tha you look 
at your corn cribs and not at the pres- 
ent-day housewife’s demands in the feed- 
ing and finishing of your hogs. Cer- 
tainly the Iowa farmers have gone a 
long way in cooperative marketing lo- 
cally, but so small a per cent of any 
commodity produced in your State tied! 


|into any national selling organization, | 


would indicate that you should take the; 
other step and join that which you now} 
control locally in each commodity into a | 
national farmer-owned, farmer-controlled | 
organization. 


Marketing Associations 
Favored to Controf Surplus 


The surplus problem and its cumber- 
some load, carried by the farmers indi- | 
vidually, can be solved only by its con- | 
trol through organized marketing. Un-} 
less the farmer in the loca: cooperative | 


Charges that Federai mail fraud cases 
involving oil operators are so directed 


, 


in Texas that the companies are forced 
into receiverships for the benefit of poli- 
ticians, were made August 26 by Ptfea 
W. Strang, an oil promoter, of Fort 
Worth, before the special Senate com- 
mittee investigating Federal appoint- 
ments in ihe South, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of 
lowa. 

Testifying under oath before Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee? the only 
Committee member present, Mr. Strang 
told of being arrested Dec. 22, 1928, on 
the complaint of Roy H. Cauley, a postal 
inspector, and Wallace H. Housfon, a 
letter carrier at Holland, Tex. The wit- 
ness presented an affidavit by Mr. Hous- 
ton to show that he had no part in filing 
the complaint and that the use of his 
name was “either error or forgery.” 

“So long as I drilled dry holes,” det 
clared the witness, “I had no trouble with 
the postal authorities. The complaint 
was brought after I had completed pro- 
ducing wells in Jack County. I was be- 
ing forced into receivership. 

“We have a situation where’sonte men 
are being arrested and thrown into re- 
ceivership and others are not.” 


Fines Said to Be Unpaid. 

Mr Strang also testified that $90,000 
in oil fraud fines of the years 1923 and 
1924 were unpaid. 

“Why not?” asked Senator McKellar. 

“Senator, we don’t know,” replied Mr. 
Strang. “Companies are thrown into re- 
ceiverships and eventually land in the 
hands of a politician.” 

Referring to the complaint against 
him, the witness said that the procédings 
had not been dismissed nor had he been 
convicted. ' 

“It is still hanging fire and always will 
as long as I am battling conditions 
there,” he asserted. 

Mr. Strang presented an affidavit sworn 
to by G. P. Edgell, Fort Worth oil op- 
erator, who, he said, was formerly “with 
the Republican machine” in Texas, 
though now “on the outer edge of the 
circle.” This affidavit charged that Owen 
A. Wood, an oil promoter facing indict- 
ment several years ago, went “to W. E., 
Talbot, “a consort in politics” of R. B 
Creager, of the Republican National 
Committee, for assistance in preventing 


further investigation of Mr. Wood‘s com- 


pany. According to the affidavit, Mr. 
Talbot conferred with 
undertook to handle the case. ™ 

In his affidavit Mr. Edge') states that 
in one instance he took $2,000 from Mr. 
Wood to Mr. Talbot, and.further swore 
that Mr. Talbot received gifts from Mr. 
Wood totalling about $4,000. On the ad- 
vice of Mr. Talbot, his -wfother-in-law, 
Jesse W. Robbins, was appointed a re- 
ceiver of the Wood properties just before 


| Mr. Wood’s conviction, according to the 
| Edgell affidavit. 


Part of Mr. Talbot’s ex- 


-| coal production 


|try in Great Britain in about the same 
period, the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, announced Aug. 26, in re- 


viewing foreign efforts to stimulate the | 


industry, 

Europe is apparently more dependent 
upon coal than America, the review re- 
veals, and extensive subsidies and indi- 
rect methods of aid are being applied 
in Great Britain, Germany, Poland, Scot- 
land, Spain and other countries, it was 
stated. 


upon the extent of subventitious meas- | 
ures in competing countries, 


Export Coal Sold 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
l\lation has been with reference to the 
| Below Domestic Prices | regulation of aircraft and the establish- 
‘ . ‘ | ment of airports, there has been a mani- 
, It is believed that the practice of sell- | festation of some legislative activity in 
ing export coal at less than, domestic other fields, more particularly in con- 
prices was common in Great Britain and |nection-with an attempt to cope with the 
Germany even before the war, and it ap-/new situations which have appeared with 
parently exists today in these countries |the phenomenal growth of aeronautics. 


and in Poland. In the annual report for 
| 1924 of the sécretary of mines for Great 


“Already different theories as to the 
| proper method of meeting these prob- 


The reduction of taxes, preferential | Britain it is stated that since August,| lems by the enactment of statutes have 
rail rates and long-time loans annually | 1924, the average pit-head value of coal| appeared and probably are the forerun- 
will aid the coal industry in Great | for exportation has been lower than that ners of widely divergent legislative pol- 
Britain to the extent of about $22,000,-! of coal on the domestic market. 


000, it is estimated. 


| The average differentia: petween the 


|icies. The proper solution of these prob- 
|lems, which involves the weighing of the 


Une-eighth of the population of Great | export and home values during most of| interests of the general public on one 


Britain is said to be directly affected by 
conditions in the coal mining industry. 


the period covered ranged from $0.34 to 
$0.57 a ton. In considering this, state- 


| 


hand and the encouragement of the de- 
|velopment of civil aeronautics on the 


The full text of the review, prepared | ment it should be kept in mind that 1924/ other, requires careful and thorough in- 


by John R. Bradley, of the minerals di- 
vision, and appearing in the Depart- 
ment’s current issue gf Commerce Re- 
ports, follows in full text: 

In view of the efforts in the major 
coal-producing countries of the world to 
aid the industry, and particularly the 
export branch of the trade, it is of in- 
terest to review the nature and extent 
of the Measures taken. 

Apparently, coal means more to Eu- 
rope, both as a source Of power and as 
an item in its foreign trade, than it does 
to America. It has been estimated that 
in 1927 coal was the source of 63.6 per 
cent, petroleum 29.6 per cent, and water 
power 6.8 per cent of the energy pro- 
duced in America, against 91.5 per cent, 
3.5 per cent, and 5 per cent, respectively, 
of the energy produced.in Europe. For 
the world coal accounted for 79.1 per 


cent, petroleum 15.7 per cent, and water | 


power 5.2 per cent of the energy pro- 
duced. 

In view of the importance of the coal 
mining industry in their economic struc- 
ture and their prominent position in the 


international coal trade, the position of | 
the industry in Great Britain, Germany, | 


and Poland in 1913 and 1928 will be re- 
viewed. Comparing coal production in 


1928 with that for 1913, it is found that | 


output in Great Britain declined by 17 
per cent, in Germany it increased by 17 


per cent (lignite in terms of coal, and | ee blac bai 
in the present area), and in Poland there | land sale, and an additional levy, vary- 


| was about the same production in com- 

parable territory. 
in 1928 was 
mately the same as in 1913. 


approxi- 


|engaged in coal mining is outstanding in 
the case of Great Britain, where it 


Mr. Creager and} ymounts to about 2 per cent, compared | 


with 0.8 per cent m Germany and 0.4 per 
cent in Poland. In the United States. it 


is around 0.6 per cent. It has been said| working day, and in order to avert alPive -Sts 
jthat one-eighth of the population of | national op yh 


Great Britain is directly affected by con- | tween 


|ditions in its coal-mining industry, 
|Consumption by Industries 
And Railways Estimated 


| 
| Owing to the manner of compiling the 


is generally considered to have been the 
last profitable year in the Britsh coal in- 
dustry—at least in the bituminous branch 
of the trade. In addition to this prac- 
tice, within the past year several dis- 
trict organizations in Great Britain have 
put into effect schemes for assisting the 
export at the expermse of the home trade, 
| the outstanding example of which is the 
so-called five counties scheme. 

Under this scheme, which affects most 
of the producers and exporters in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and several of. the 
Midland districts (who represent about 
40 per cent of total British production 
and whose exports are largely through 
Humber ports), a levy is made of $0.06 
a ton on all coal raised, and from this 
fund, and funds received as fines for ex- 
ceeding production quotas, a preferen- 
tial of about $0.75 a ton is granted ex- 
port coal. In te year ended March, 


the extent of about $4,000,000, and thus 
largely increased their exports over 
those of the preceding year, when the 
scheme was rot in effect. 


Export Trade in Scotland 
Assisted Indirectly 


export trade in Scotland under a m@r- 





In the United States | 


| 
| 


keting scheme in which a levy of $0.12 
a ton is made on all coal raised for in- 


ing according to an arbitrary schedule, 


is exacted on certain special classes of | 
coal also for inland consumption. Since | 


these levies are not made on coal for 


The povecwtage of the tote) pesulation | exportation, the export trade benefits. 


Turning to direct subsidies, under the 
wage scale in effect in 1924, it appeared 
that British coal owners were unable 


to sell in competition with other Eu- | 


ropean countries as a result of the vari- 
ance in wages and the length of the 


stoppage of coal mining be- 
August, 1925, and May, 1926, 
pending an investigation of the*mdustry 
by a royal commission, the British 
government subsidized its coal industry 
at a cost of $110,000,000. 

Most subsidies to the industry are in- 
direct and include, among other plans, 


1929, the operators in this district vol-| 
|unteered to assist the export trade to 


Indirect assistance is also given to the | 


| vestigation,” continues the report. 
The need for authoritative studies as 
a guide ‘to intelligent legislation is -out- 
lined, with the remark that the future 
|of aeronautic legislation must be looked 
|forward to with apprehension unless 
jsome effort is made to direct the indi- 
| vidual efforts of the various legislatures. 


Collection of Data Urged. 

| There is recommended the establish- 
{ment of an authoritative and efficient 
|source of information on all matters per- 
| taining to aerdnautics in eacn State 
through the appointment of a_ special 
officer or agency to accumulate data for 
the information of all other States¢ and 
the continuation of the Aeronautic. Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s policy to collect data 
from all States and to act as a central 
}clearing house in the interests of legis- 
jlators, manufacturers, editors, and the 
| general public. 

| Seventy-one of the bills introduced in 
| 1928-29 were aimed to regulate or li- 
|cense aircraft or pilots. Eighty-four 
|general acts and 35 special acts intro- 
{duced authorized the _ establishment, 
| maintenance, and regulation of airports, 
‘and 60 were of a miscellaneous charac- 
| ter. 

Florida was the most active on aero- 
;nautic legislation during the 1928-29 
isessions of the State legislatures, intro- 
ducing 29 bills, enacting 11, and defeat- 
ing only 2. Action was pending or 
| data unavailable on 16 other bills. 


Minnesota Active. 

Minnesota was quite active, with 17 
bills introduced. New York and Connec- 
|ticut placed 14 before their legislatures; 
| Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 13 each; 
Michigan and Illinois, 11 each; Tennessee 
; and Iowa, 10 each. 

Bil!s not concerned with airports or 
| the licerrsing of aircraft were of a widely 
| divergent ‘character, the report shows, 
s—California, New Jersey, 
|New York, Wisconsin, and Illinois—au- 
|thorized temporary commissions to 
|study. aviation through joint resolutions. 
| In Michigan a bill authorizing a State 
| board of aeronautics was enactéd, and in 
|New Jersey such a bill was pending. 
Rhode Island established a State board 
|to supervise the establishment of air- 


| penses were for a trip to Washington to) data and the large amount of brown coal 


| affidavit. 


see the Assistant Attorney General, Wil- and lignite used in Germany, an exact 
liam J. Donovan, it was stated in the! comparison of the coal consumed in the 
| industries of the countries under review | 
jis not possible. It appears, however, that 
Great Britain uses about 122,000,000 tons 
annually, Germany at least 100,000,000 
tons, Poland 12,000,000 tons, and the 


Attorneys Fees Cited. 
Mr. Strang also discussed briefly a 
case in which the General Oil Company 


the reduction of taxes, preferential rail | ports, 


| rates on export coal, and long-time loans 
;at lower than commercial interest rates. | 


Railways Interested. 

Conditions, largely connected with coal) That the railroad companies anticipate 
mining and the heavy industries, became | the value of the airplane as an auxiliary 
such that, in the latter part of 1928 the form of transportation is manifest in 
British government provided for a re-| statutes enacted in Illinois and Michi- 
duction in taxation on certain industries, gan conferring authority upon the rail- 


takes advantage of the opportunity now| was said to have expended $292,805.61 
afforded him by placing the different | 1n attorney’s fees to collect $316,311.31 
agricultural commodities into national| from the Government. Among the at- 
marketing associations to help himself,| torneys receiving this sum, he testified, 
he will continue to be like the weary| were Mr. Creager and George A. Hill, a 


traveler with a heavy burden on his} 
back who asked a passing iruckman for} 
a ride, and after having climbed aboard, | 
continued to carry his burden on his 
back. 

A lot has been said about equality for | 
agriculture, and I believe that we can} 
find that happy condition ‘and restore | 
hope in the hearts of the farm boys and} 
girls of this and other States and make | 
them happy to «tay on and operate our | 
farms through stabilizing the industry | 
in which we are engaged. I am not sure} 
that we will ever be able to put our finger | 
on any exact spot or place on the cal-! 
endar of time or events and say ‘this is 
equality for agriculture, but I do believe 
that its approach and recognition must 
come through a change of attitude and 
practice by the average farmer himself ! 
in his marketing activities. | 

Whai about the consumer in this pro- 
gram? Can we stabilize the price of | 
farm crops, give the farmer more money, 
and yet not raise the price to the average 
consumer of these products? I believe | 
we can, and where cooperative maiketing 
has iis greatest volume of conirol of any 
commodity this would seem to be proven. 

Let us take the Si. Paul-Minneapolis 
milk market as an example, There we 
find, perhaps, the largest control of sales | 
of milk by cooperatives of any of the 
corn belt cities. We also find around 
that milk shed the strongest cooperative 
commodity control by the farmers them- 
selves in their marketing. In addition 
we find the happy situation all around 
of the farmers getting a higher average 
price the year around for their milk and 
the consumers of that commodity paying 
less for their product than we find in 
other cities with less cooperative control 
such as Chicago and St. Louis. And my 
advice to the farmers around these other 
cities is to control your own marketing, 
and to the consumers in these cities that 
they need not fear cooperative market- 
ing. I do believe that the interests of 
the two have enough in common that 
together théy should seek to eliminate 
waste, inefficiency and speculation from 
the distribution system in effect in this 
country today. 

A clear example of this is illustrated 
in the fact that the cost of beef is such) 
today that recently in a great metropoli- 
tan paper a cry was raised that $1 steaks 
are in the offing. I contend ‘that that 
is not necessarily true; that the price | 
the farmer is receiving today for beef 
cattle and the price the consumer is pay- 
ing are entirely too far apart, and both 
could be benefited by more efficient dis- 
tribution, Cooperative marketing can 
help. 

I am happy indeed to come and talk 
under the auspices of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation. We have arrived 
in organized agriculture at this strategic 
point largely through the efforts of the 
gefieral farm organizations, Certainly 
a large place will continue for the serv- 
ices of your organization to agriculture. 
I wish you great success in your work 
and solicit your cooperation and support 
in this new and important Governmental 


| venture. 


Houston attorney. 
$18,750, he said. 

“The General Oil Company has dis- 
appeared, so far as the shareholders are 
conc@rned,” declared Mr. Strang. “These 
so-called prosecutions are carried to the 
point of conviction, to a plea of guilty, 
and there they are dropped and prop- 
erties worth hundreds of millions imme- 
diately vanish.” 

Mr. Strang told the Committee that, 
according to Fred Morris, of Fort 
Worth, and C. D. Neff, of Dallas; Henry 
Zweifel, formerly United States District 
Attorney in the Northern District of 
Texas, had used machinery belonging to 


The two were paid 


the Revere Oil Company to drill wells | 


on properties in which he was _ inter- 
ested. 
district attorney, he said, and the pro- 
moters of the Revere Company were in 
jail on oil fraud convictions. 

Mr. Strang will again appear before 
the Committee Sept. 3. His testimony 
on Aug. 26 was brief. 


Committee Named to Attend 
Funeral of Senator Tyson 


A committee of 16 Senators was ap- 
pointed by Vice President Curtis Aug. 
26 to represent the Senate at the funeral 
of the late Senator Tyson (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, and immediately afterward the 
Senate adjourned’ as a mark of respect 
to the deceased, on a motion by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 

The Committee of Senators is as fol- 
lows: Senators McKeliar, chairman; Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, the minority 
leader; Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, the 
majority leader; Overman (Dem.), of 
North Carolina; Moses (Rep.); of New 
Hampshire; Fletcher (Dern.), of Flor- 
ida; Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania; King 
(Dem.), of Utah; Goff (Rep.), of West 
Virginia; Harris (Dem.), 
Sackett (Rep.), of Kentucky; Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia; Thomas (Rep.), of 
Ida'o; Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama; 
Stephens (Dem.), of Mississippi, and 
Blease (Dem.), of South Carolina. 


Treaty to Renounce War 


| Is Ratified by Luxemburg 


Luxemburg has deposited its’ instru- 
ment of ratification to the Kellogg pact 
at the Amevican Embassy in Brussels, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of State Aug. 26, This is 
the last European country to ratify the 
treaty, the only other  nonratifying 
countries being in Latin America, ac- 
cording to the records of the Depart- 
ment. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

The Department received, on Aug. 24, 
through the American Embassy at Brus- 
sels the instrument of definite adherence 
of Luxemburg to the General Pact for 
‘the Renunciation of War, 


This was while Mr. Zweifel was | 


of Georgia; | 


United States 269,000,000 tons. 
tion to these amounts, British railways 
consume about 15,000,000 tons each year, 
|German 14,000,000 tons, Polish about 4,- 
250,000 tons, and railways in the United 
States approximately 111,169,000 tons. 

| For the reason that the pig-iron indus- 
| try is an important user of coal, due con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that 
the production of this commodity in 
Great Britain in 1913 and 1927 was 10,- 


260,000 and 7,350,000 tons, respectively, | 


and in Germany 10,916,000 and 13,104,- 
00 tons, respectively. In 1928 the re- 
ceipts from coal tvaffic accounted for 
about 33 per cent of the total railway 


|for about 18 per cent. 


| The position of these countries and | 


| their relation to the export coal trade 
in 1913 and 1928 is interesting. Great 
ritain and Germany each had a large 


In addi- | 





traffic receipts, and in the United States | 


} 
} 


export coal trade in 1913, shipments in | 


one case being largely by sea and in the | 


other largely by land. 


The export coal | 


| trade -nay be said to have been originated | 


and its technique built up by the British, 
as the result of establishing bunker coal 
depots at widespread points to furnish 


| bunker coal to vessels engaged in for- | 
eign trade, and, with the development of | 
industrial life in the various countries, | 


supplying them with their coal require- 
ments, 


In 1913 the export and bunker coal | 


trades of Great Britain amounted to 34 
per cent of its .otal coal production, 


while for Germany they formed 24.5 per | 
| In 1928 the figures were 30 per | 
cent in the case of Great Britain, 23 for | 


cent. 


Germany, and 32 for Poland. For the 


| United States the percentage was 6.2 in | 


11913 and 4.4 in 1928. 
British and German 
Exports Declining 


In 1913 the value of coal exports in 
comparison with that of total exports 


was 10 per cent for Great Britain and | 
7 per cent for Germany in its pre-war | 


area. No data are available for Poland. 


The greater part of Poland’s export coal 
comes from what was formerly a part | 
1928 | 


of Germany Upper Silesia. In 
British coal exports ariounted to only 6 
| per cent of total exports, Germany’s to 
|6 per cent, and Poland’s to 14 per cent. 
| The situation in Great Britain was even 
| worse than represented above, for the 
data do not include the value of foreign 
bunker coal, which was about 4,000,000 
tons less in 1928 than in 1913. For the 
United States the value of coal exports 
in 1913 was 2.7 per cent and in 1928 
1.9 per cent of the value of total exports. 

In 1913 the average value. per ton, 


|f. 0, b, port or frontier, of coal exported | 


\from the United States (bituminous 
only), Great Britain, and Germany was 
$2.48, $3.25, and $3.58, respectively; in 
1928 the corresponding figures were 


$4.12, $3.79, and $4.74, respectively, and | 


$3.19 for Poland, 


Restrictions on imports were practi- | 
cally anknewn in 1918, as were bounties | 


and subsidie# Formerly, it appears, in- 
ternational trade in coal was a conse- 


quence of the geographic distribution of | 


the developed deposits and economic con- 


ditions in the coal industry. Today this | 
| trade depends less on economic condi- | 


tions in the industry and more on sub- 


including coal mining. 
South Wales Receives 


|One-third of Subsidy 


|road companies to transport by airplane, 
}In Wisconsin a bill of this nature was 
| pendivig, and in Missouri a similar bill 
| was defeated.- 


The relief to the coal-mining industry! Michigan, Iowa, and New Jersey 
was estimated at more than $15,000,000| passed measures relating to aeronautic 
a year, of which South Wales, the lead-| insurance. An attempt has been made 
ing export district, will receive nearly| to make aeronautic activity a subject of 
a third. The principal railways were| revenue in several States. Michigan 
included in this derating scheme, with) passed a bill placing a tax on gasoline 
the provision that the reduction be| consumed by aircraft, while California 
passed on to the iron and steel, and the| defeated such a bill 
coal export and bunker trades in the | In California airplanes were specifically 
shape of reduced freight rates. |included in a quarantine regulation to 

It was esimated that 80,000,000 tons) prevent the introduction of agricultural 
of coal (of which about 57,000,00 are| pests into the State, and are subject to 
exports and bunkers, and so doubly fa-| inspection. Michigan authorized the 
vored), or something like 32 per cent of | mapping of certain parts of the State by 

|aerial photography, and a similar bill 
] |was pending in Wisconsin. 


[Continucd on Page 6, Column 
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Applications Pending 
For 10 Loans From 
Shipbuilding Fund 


Negotiations Begun for Cred- 
its to United States Lines 
For Two Vessels of 
‘Leviathan’ Type. 


CContinued from Page 1.] 

plant of the New York Shipbuilding Com- | 
pany and advances under the loan are 
being made from time to time in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the contract. 

The Agwi Navigation Company (Ward | 
Line): The Board has authorized two 
loans to this company in aid of the con- 
struction of two first-class passenger | 
and cargo vessels of approximately 15,- 
000 tons and 18 knots speed. The con- | 
struction of the two vessels is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily at the plant of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry | 
Dock Company and advances are being 
made on each vessel in accordance with 
the provisions of the loan agreement. 


Two Vessels Remodeled. 


Strachan’s Southern Steamship Com- 
pany: ‘Two loan agreements have been 
executed with this company covering 
loans in aid of reconditioning and im- 
proving of the S. S. “Georgian” and 
“Floridan”’; 


tine,” respectively. The remodeling work | 
on these vessels was successfully exe- | 


ice between South Atlantic ports 
Europe. In these cases the work 
completed before any, advance was made 
on the loan and the entire loan then 
advanced in one lump sum. ; 
Dollar Steamship Company: Four 
loans have been authorized to this com- 
pany in aid of the enlargement of pas- 
senger accommodations, installation of 
deep tank, and other 


cuted and the vessels have entered “ax 
s 


dent Garfield” and “President Adams” 
and one additional vessel to be chosen 
from the “President Hayes,” “President 
Monroe”? and “President Van Buren.” All 
of these vessels are of the 502-foot pas- 
senger and cargo type bought from the 
Shipping Board. The loan on the Ss. Ss 
“President Garfield” has been advanced 
in one lump sum, and the remaining 
loans are being negotiated in accordance 
with the loan agreements. 
Pending Credits Listed. 
Loans pending: The Export Steam- 


ship Corporation: Four loans have been | 


authorized by the Board to this com- 


pany, each to be in the amount of three- | 


fourths of the cost of construction of a 
proposed combination cargo and passen- 
ger vessel of approximately 9,400 d. ow. 
t. and 14 knots speed. The loans are 


subject to a satisfactory construction | 


contract being placed. The applicant 
has expressed its desire to award the 
contract for the four vessels to_ the 
New York Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company and the matter is now before 
the Shipping Board for final decision. 


Oceanic Steamship Company (Matson | 
been | Brown, “there seemed to be some ques- | 


Line): A formal application has 
received from this company for a loan 
to build two or three vessels and the 
plans and specifications have been ap- 
proved. ll preliminaries _ have been 
complied with, the prraee submitted are 
satisfactory and all is ready to grant 
the loan but the company has delayed 
making final request pending decision 
regarding a mail contract from San 
Francisco to Manila where they propose 
operating certain of the vessels they 
now own. ; 

Dollar Steamship Company: This 
company has submitted plans and speci- 
fications for first class passenger vessels 
for their round-the-world service and 
these have been reviewed by the differ- 
ent departments and all is ready to go 
ahead with this loan when formal ap- 
plication is submitted. It is understood 
that this application for a loan is de- 
pendent on securing a mail contract. 

The Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation: 
This company has submitted a prelim- 
inary application for a loan in aid of 
the construction of two combination 
freight and passenger vessels, which the 
Committee on Construction Loans has 
approved. It is understood that formal 
application will be submitted upon set- 
tlement of the question of a mail con- 
tract. 

Columbian Line Asks Advance. 

Columbian Steamship Company: Soon 
after the enactment of the merchant 
marine act, 1928, this company ‘sub- 


mitted an application for a loan to con- | 


struct three combination passenger and 
cargo vessels. At the request of this 
company consideration of this loan has 


| mittee would be glad to accord its repre- | 
| sentatives any further hearing that con- 


| Committee pertaining to the financial 
| structure of the United States Lines. 


| publication of a letter he had written to 
| Joseph E. Sheedy, general manager of 


-| letter was 


ex “Ice King” and “Musca- | 


improvements to | 
the S. S. “President Harrison,” “Presi- | 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


BY THE Unrrep States Dairy 


Hearing on Request for Mail Contracts 
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To Be Given to United States Lines Plans for Federal 


-Postmaster General Says Shipping Company Will Receive 
Full Opportunity to Support Its Application. 


The United States Lines, Inc., will be .- 
given full opportunity to be heard on the 
application for mail contracts under the 


provisions of the merchant marine act of 
1928, the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, stated orally August 26 upon his 
return to Washington. 

Mr. Brown, who is chairman of the 
President’s Interdepartment Advisory 
Committee on Mail Contracts, said that 
the P. W. Chapman Company, Inc., has 
been told some time ago that the Com-| 


templated the presentation of informa- 
tion additional to that already received 
by the Post Office Department and the 


The Postmaster General made his | 
statement in connection with the recent ; 


ithe United States Lines. He said his 
intended to call attention 
to claims made by the company in its 
| sale of preference stock, which he con- 
sidered a matter of importance in con- 
nection with application of the United 
States lines for new mail contracts in- 
| volving additional Federal expenditurés. 

With the return of Mr. Brown, three 
members of the interdeparimental com- 
mittee are in Washington, including the 
Secretary of Navy, Charles F. Adams, 
and the chairman of the Shipping Board, 
T. V.0’Connor. The Secretary of Com- 
| merce, Robert P. Lamont, is expected to 
return Sept. 3 and the committee mem- 
bers, who will have the advice of Presi- 
dent Hoover in the meantime, possibly 


| will meet shortly after that date, it was | 


stated. 


Mr. Sheedy Notified 
Of Staternent in Letter 
“T wrote a letter to Mr. Sheedy July 


11,” said Mr. Brown, “calling his atten- | 
| two vessels required by its contract with | 


tion to the representation of P. W. Chap- 
man and Company, Inc., in connection 


the said offering was stated in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Independent marine authorities have 
estimated that based upon sound operat- 
ing practice under efficient private man- | 
agement and With reasonable considera- | 
tion of the application of the benefits | 
of the merchant marine act of 1928 the | 
annual earnings available for dividends | 
and for reserves after payment of all | 


operating expenses including taxes (but | 


| not Federal income taxes) and interest 
' charges on funded indebtedness and de- 


preciation at the rate of 5 per cent per 


| annum of the entire outstanding mort- | 


gage indebtedness, to be in excess of 


| $2,500,000 per year, or over four times | 
| the annual preference dividend require- 


ments of this issue.” 

This estimate has been stated in vary- 
ing text but always as being that of in- 
dependent marine authorities and based 
upon sound operating practice under ef- 
ficient private management, and with 
“reasonable consideration of the appli- | 
cation of the benefits of the merchant | 
marine act of 1928.” It is clear that the | 
estimate would not have been made in! 
the same amount excluding the benefiis 
of the said act. 

3. It should not be assumed that the 
said estimated annual earnings availabic | 
for dividends and (or). reserves will 
forthwith when earned be declared out+4 
in cash dividends in excess of the stipu- | 
lated dividend of $1 per share per an- 


that for some time all earnings of the 
corporation in excess of $1 per share 
per annum will be retained by the 
corporation and applied to reserves 
further to offset depreciation of the 
present vessels of the corporation and 





| (or) to the construction of new vessels. 
| In this same connection it is of interest 
that the corporation presently contem- 
plates the construction of not only the 


|the Shipping Board, but a!so two addi- 


with the sale of the preference stock of | tional new vessels to replace the “Presi- 


the United States Lines, 


to the effect | dent 


Harding” and the 


Broadcasting Station rw-advised Methods of Distribution Are Said to Be Used 


By American Dealers, 


Radio Facilities Would Be 
Used to Furnish the Pub- 
lic With News on Fed- 
eral Activities. 

A Federal broadcasting station, owned 


y the Government and under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce, should 


be established for the dissemination of | 
information by governmental agencies, | 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, | 


declared Aug. 26 in commenting on a 


bill (S. 1563) to this effect which he has | 


introduced. 


The bill would provide for establish. 
ment of such a station in Washington, 


of Commerce to establish additional sta- 


tions if necessary “to assure that mat- | 


ter broadcast shall reach simultaneously 
all sections of the country.” 


In addition to Government information, 


American manufacturers of vacuum! 


|}machines, polishers and similar equip- 
ment are finding little success in the 
Argentine markets, largely because of 
ill-advised distribution methods, the as- 


sistant commercial attache at Buenos, 


Aires, James G. Burke, states in a re- 


, Commerce’s current Commerce Reports. 


too many lines through an agent’ with- 
out sufficient capital, or if operating their 
|own sales organization, their failure to 
| give sufficient attention to vacuum clean- 


states. 


Experience has shown that these com- 
modities might 


review reveals, 


view appearing in the Department of | 


The main difficulty with American | 
manufacturers is their attempt to push | 


| textile fabrics. 


‘ 4 {ers and kindred apparatus, Mr. Burke | 
D. C., with authority for the Secretary | 7 


| Aires’ and employs a combined office, 


be properly _ handled | 
| through large Argentine firms dealing in | 
| electrical equipment and machinery, the | 
American companies em- | 


num on outstanding preference shares. | 


s nservativ icy it i ici | 2 
_As a conservative policy it is anticipated | sion by private .wned stations the en-| at 3,000,000 


“President | 


the bill further provides for the broad-|ploying general importers, who deal in | 
casting of debates on important issues} many commodities, have not obtained | 
from the floors of either house of Con-; good results with vacuum cleaners and 
gress. This would be done whenever in| polishers, Mr. Burke finds, due to the lack | 
the opinion of a majority of the members |of concentration on these lines. 

of the Senate or House pending legisla- American manufacturers of electric 
tion or a matter of wide interest. __|sanding machines,’ however, have no | 

Senator Nye’s statement on the bill; competition in Argentina, he adds, an | 
follows in full text: |Italian-made sanding machine having 

On June 17 of this year I introduced| Proved unsuitable. 
in the Senate a bill to establish and op-| 
erate a Government radio broadcasting| market for vacuum cleaners, polishers 
station. | and the like follows in full text: 

The political campaigns of the future | It. would be nearly correct, according | 
will be largely campaigns by radio, and|to recent commercial surveys, to con- 
to prevent the control of public discus-| Sider the total population of Argentina 
; inhabitants and Buenos 
actment of the measure will assure the| Aires at from 400,000 to 600,000, if the 
national candidates of all parties the| degree of prosperity of the individual 
right to reach, without cost, the entire,is to be compared with that in the 
United States. , United States. This rather arbitrary | 

In recent campaigns enormous sums! figure of 3,000,000 inhabitants for Ar- 
were spent for radio. Obviously the | 2¢tina covers the homes of individuals | 
candidate backed by the largest cam-|Wh° can be considered consumers of | 
paign fund has the best opportunity to | luxury artices, including electrical house- 
get his message to the voter. With aj hold appliances, and labor-saving devices. | 
national governmental-owned station all Vacuum Cleaners 
parties can reach the voter without ex: | n 

Used Extensively 


pense; this assuring forever complete i 
freedom of discussion. The cost of such Argentine cities are lacking in the | 


| in sales and distribution 


| tion and adopt a similar policy. 


| Modern Sales Methods 


‘that annual earnings available for divi- | Roosevelt,” which are not well suited to 
| dends and for reserves after payment of | the North Atlantic service. If construc- 
all operating expenses, including taxes | tion of such vessels be entered upon the 


station would be small compared to the 
tremendous importance of preserving 


| new type of hotels and apartments where 
| one might expect to find electric vacuum 


forever a free channel of discussion for|and other cleaning apparatus installed. 


| (but not Federal income taxes) and in- | 
terest charged on funded indebtedness | 
and depreciation at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum of the entire outstand- | 
| ing mortgage indebtedness, would be in 
excess of $2,500,000 a year, or over four 
times the annual preference dividend re- | 
quirements of this issue.’ ” 


The stock issue-of the United States 
| Lines, the Postmaster General added, | 
|}amounted to $8,400,000 or nearly twice 
the amount of $4,600,000 that had been | 
paid the Shipping Board for the nine 
vessels of the United States Lines and 
the American Merchant Lines. 

“In view of these facts,” said Mr. | 


tion as to whether a mail contract under | 
| the terms of the merchant marine act 
| was required.” 

| The Postmaster General explained 
he did not receive a reply from Mr. 
| Sheedy but that Mr. Chapman discussed 
| the matter further with the Department 
| and a memorandum was submitted, pre- 
| senting additional information, with the 
j understanding that further hearing 
| would be afforded the company if desired. 
| Any delay in consideration of the mat- 
fact that the members of the Interde- 
partmental Committee have been out of 
Washington during the month of Au- 
| gust. 


| Purposes of Stock Issue 
| Explained by Mr. Chapman 


| The memorandum submitted to the 
| Postmaster General by Mr. Chapman ex- 


|plained that the amount of stock sold | 


| supplied only the funds reasonably neces- 
| sary to meet the necessities of the cor- 
| poration, to supply the amount to pay the 
| Government for the ships, working cap- 
| ital, cash requirements if the corporation 


| decided to bid on the America France and | 


| American Diamond lines and preliminary 
| expenses toward the construction of new 
| vessels provided in the contracts by which 
| the ships of the United States and Amer- 
j}ican Merchant lines were purchased. 

“The Interdepartmental Committee 
was appointed by the President,” said 
| Mr. Brown, “to advise the Post Office 
| Department, which is responsible for 
| the letting of mail contracts, on ques- 


that | 


ter was due, Mr. Brown added to the | 


cash resources of the corporation will be 
further employed. 

4, 
and the $8,400,000 received therefore 


| by the United States Lines, Inc., it is 
| submitted that this supplied only the 


funds reasonably necessary to meet the 
necessities of the corporation. _Approxi- 


| mately, $4,600,000 has been paid the Gov- | 


ernment on account of the purchase of 
vessels and other property. It requires 
in excess of $1,000,000 working capital to 
operate the lines. At the time of organi- 
zation it was deemed advisable to pro- 
vide funds available to meet the cash re- 
quirements if the corportion should elect 
to bid for and should be awarded the 
América France and the American Dia- 
mond lines. It has recently filed a bid 
for these lines offering to pay therefore 
approximately $3,900,000. If this bid is 
accepted a cash payment. of approxi- 
' mately $1,000,000 will be made to the 
Government. In that connection with the 
construction of the two new vessels which 
are,, by contract, required to be con- 
structed within three years, it should be 
appreciated that the corporation will 
| necessarily expend an amount far in ex- 
cess of the $1,000,000 cash in. connection 
with the preparation of plans and spec- 
ifications and on account of construction 
| of said vessels prior to the time when it 
|} can accumulate from earnings any ma- 
}terial cash fund or avail of any loan 
| from the construction loan fund of the 
| Shipping Board. All these necessities 
leave materially less than $800,000 avail- 
| able for contingencies and unforeseen 
| necessities, 
It is submitted that the United States 
| Lines, Inc., is properly and souridiy capi- 
| talized and that its cash resources and 
| probable earning power are proportion- 
| ate to its reasonable requirements and 
| anticipation; and further that whatever 
its original eash resources may or might 
| be, the same, being capital funds, could 
| constitute no reason Wherefore the cor- 
poration should not be alert to obtain 
| the benefits of any ocean mail contracts 
| for which it may be qualifiec to bid, and 
thereby avoid any impairment of its cap- 
| ital funds, which it is in duty bound to 
do; and which is essential if this cor- 
| poration, being ‘the largest all-American 


| merchant marine concern and operating 


1 


the people. The people must save for 


| themselves this right to the air, 
As to the amount of stock sold 


Over the radio there ‘s no bias. 


actual spoken words. His intelligence 
reacts to the argument as if he were 
actually present. 


The | 
| listener-in forms his judgment from the 


With the exception of one or two hotels 


ja part of the equipment, no further 
market exists in this class of establish- 
ments. The same is true of office build- 


lings and industrial plants, there being | 
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| Senator Nye Outlines |Manufacturers of Cleaning Equipment 
Meeting Little Success in Argentina 


| 
only one or two constructed along 
American lines, and, in fact, maintained | 
by branches of American banks or manv- | 
facturers who make any attempt to em- 
ploy this equipment. 

Vacuum cleaners with attachments for 
spraying paint or insecticides are not 
used in Argentina. Neither are they em- : 
ployed as accessories for floor polishers | 
and waxers. They are, however, used | 
extensively in individual homes for clean- | 
ing cloth hangings, draperies, curtains, 
and upholstered furniture of leather, and 


The Argentine market for vacuum 
cleaners is controlled by the Swedish 
“Electrolux” cleaner.. This company has | 
an extensive organization in Buenos | 
sales, and servicing force of over 100! 
men. Inasmuch as the products which 
it handles are limited to vacuum clean- | 
ers, floor waxers, polishers, and refrig- 
erators, it is able to concentrate its effort 
d in a manner 
which can not be undertaken by large} 
electrical manufacturers of other na- 
tionalities, who specialize in many lines, | 
unless they too make separate organiza- 
In ad- 
dition to this one Swedish concern, there 


| are two Germa.i and five American man- 


ufacturers of vacuum cleaners who share | 


| the market. 
Mr. Burke’s review of the Argentine | 


The main difficulty with American 
manufacturers interested in the Argen- 
tine market is that they either attempt 
to push too many lines through an agent 
without sufficient capital, or, if operat- | 
ing their own sales organizations, do nol 
give sufficient attention to this kind of 
apparatus. A number of firms well or- 
ganized for sales and distribution, with 
headquarters in Buenos Aires, are in- 
terested in supplying all kinds of heavy | 
power-generating equipment, lamps, | 
heaters, and electrical devices which re- | 
quire a considerable investment of capi- | 
tal, as well as extensive office, ‘servic- | 
ing, warehousing forces, and_ installa- | 
tions. 


Are Employed 


The “Electrolux” has employed modern 
sales methods, Fifty or 60 of its sales! 
representatives are divided into groups | 


: | of 8 to 10 salesmen, each und 
{in Buenos Aires and Rosario, where the | group er 


usual small portable vacuum cleaner is | 


the supervision of a sales chief, who! 
not only is paid a regular salary but 
also a sales commission of from 6 to 8 | 


| per cent on each machine sold by the 


men in his group. The individual sales- 
man receives no salary, being entirely | 
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Congress 
Hour by Hour 


Aug. 26, 1929. 


Senate. 

12 m. to 12:05 p. m. Chaplain’s prayer. 
Adopted resolution of respect to the late 
Senator Tyson (Dem.), of Tennessee. 

12:05 p. m. Adjourned until ‘noon, 
Aug. 28. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Aug. 26, 1929. ‘ 


10:15 a. m.—The President returned 
from a week-end trip to his fishing pre- 


| serve at the headwaters of the Rapidan 


River in Virginia. 
12:30 to 1 p. m.—Engaged with secre- 
terial staff and in answering mail cor- 


| respondence. 


3:30 m.—Senator Shortridge 


| (Rep.), of California, called to ask the 


President’ to write a foreword to a me- 
morial volume to George C. Reading of 
California, who, he said, had done much 


| for agriculture and horticulture in Cali- 


fornia. 
4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called to 


| discuss budget matters. 


dependent upon sales commission 


the 


| amounting to as much as 40 pesos per 


mavhine which they sell. It is stated 
that che turnover in the sales force is 
very heavy. The average period for 


| which an “Electrolux” salesman is em- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 


The J. G.-White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
5 world. 


43 Exchange Pl. 


| tions involved that are now specifically | in the most important and popular and 
postal matters. The interest of the | yet the most competitive routes, is to be 
merchant marine act was to assure the | successful, and so constitute an encour- 
| establishment and maintenance of an | agement to the establishment and main- 
American merchant marine, Problems of |; tenance of a privately-owned American 


been held up because of the uncertainty 

of a mail contract by the applicant. 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship 

Company (Coamo S. S. Corporation) : 


This company has applied for a loan to | 


| s : 
aid in the construction of a combination | Commerce and national defense are in- 
passenger and freight vessel substan- volved, with which the Post Office De- 


merchant marine “of the best equipped 
and most suitable types of vessels suffi- 


This’ shows the Buick Road Shock 


tially similar to their S. S. “Coamo,” | 
Plans and specifications have not been | 
received and no progress can be made | 
until they are submitted. 

Flood Lines, Inc.: This company has 
submitted an application for a loan to 
aid in the installation of Diesel engines 
in a vessel purchased from the Board. 
This application is being carefully con- 
sidered at present. 

Improvements Proposed. 

Lykes Brothers Steamship Company: 
This company has submitted an applica- 
tion for a construction loan to aid 
improvements and betterments to one of 
their vessels in service. This loan is 
being actively considered. 

Leathem Smith-Nacco Steamship Com- 
pany, Ine.: The approval of the Com- 


mittee was given to a preliminary appli- | 


cation for loan from this company to be 
used in converting the S. S. ‘Oakhurst” 
to a self-unloading bulk cargo carrier | 
and in making certain improvements to} 
the vessel and its machinery. The appli- 
cant has announced its intention of sub- 
stituting another vessel for the “Oak- | 
hurst.”” No action is being taken in this | 
case pending receipt of further advice | 
from the applicant. } 

American Tankers Corporation: A! 
preliminary application has been re-| 
ceived from the American Tankers Cor- 
poration -for a loan to be used in aid} 
of converting the collier “Ulysses” to a 
tanker. This application is being ac-| 
tively considered. 

Loans under negotiation but no appli- 
cation received: 

United States Lines, Inc,: Prelimi- 
nary negotiations with respect to the 
design of two improved “Leviathans” are | 
under way and are receiving preferred 
attention. 


Negotiations are also under way for | ~ 


two cabin class passenger and cargo! 
steamers for the United States Lines, | 
and the plans and specifications are be- | 
ing considered. 

Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com-| 


partment is not primarily concerned, | cient to carry the greater portion of 
Naturally if there is to be an enduring | American commerce and serve as a naval 
American merchant marine the financia] | or military auxiliary in time of war or a 
| national emergency” Which is deemed so 


in | 


tained in 


| set-up of an operating company must be 
based on practices and principles of 
sound business.” 

| Mr. Brown also expressed the view that 

| the merchant marine act of 1928 gave 


the matter of making mail contracts 
|under its provisions and the policy, fol- 
lowing the intent of Congress, was di- 
| rected toward encouraging the develop- 
|ment of an American merchant marine, 


Department that some consideration was 
being given to clarification of the situa- 
tion with respect to mail contracts under 
| the new law so as to provide, perhaps, 
for.an arrangement that the sale of Gov- 
| ernment-owned lines to private interests 
would assure or include qa mail contract 
under the new law. 

The full text of the conclusions con- 


In connection with the statements and 
representations made by P, W, Chapman 
& Co. Ine., in the course of the public 
offering of the preference shares of the | 
United States Lines, Inc., we feel war- | 
ranted in making the following sug- | 
gestions: 

1, In considering these suggestions it 
should be borne in mind that they do not 
and cannot at all affect the possession | 
of such qualifications as insure proper | 
performance of any mail service contract 
or contracts awarded to the United 
States Lines, Inc., under the terms-of the | 
merchant marine act of 1928, 

2, The estimate of the earnings set 
forth in the circular prepared, by P. W. 
Chapman & Co., Inc., in connection with 


pany: Preliminary negotiations are un- | 
der way with this company for a loan | 
to aid in the construction of five tank- | 
ers. This matter is being actively con- | 
sidered. | 


the Postmaster General wide powers in |. 


It also was stated at the Post Office | 


Mr. Chapman’s memorandum | 
follows: | 


| essential by the Government. 


| Bids Are Asked on Work 
For Mount Vernon Road 


Bids have been requested for hydraulic 
| fills in the Mount Vernon Memorial High- 
' way, which will extend from the Virginia 

end of the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
along the Potomac River to the postern 
gates of Mount Vernon, Va., the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 
ture, announced Aug. 27, The state- 


| ment follows in full text: 

| There will be five fills with a total 
length of approximately 2.288 miles, lo- 

| cated as 


follows: Between Columbia 
Island and the Pénnsylvania Railroad 
bridge, and acros# the -water gaps at 
Gravelly Point Inlet, Roaches Run, Four- 
mile Run and Hunting Creek. 

The fills will be 100 feet on top, ex- 
cept as they approach the shore lines. 
There they will be widened to merge into 
the shore lines. 

Between Columbia Island and the rail- 


| road bridge the fill will extend to a line 


approximating the present shore line of 
Columbia Island and will provide suffi- 
cient area for the construction of a high- 
way grade separati¢n. Such separation 
will permit the interchange of traffic be- 
tween the Memorial Highway and the 
highway bridge. 

Construction of the Memorial Highway 


| is under the direct supervision and con- 


trol of the Bureau of Public Roads, so 
delegated by the Secretary of Agvicul- 
ture, under Congressional authority. 

The highway will be completed in 1932 
in time for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. An appropriation of $4,500,000 
for the construction of the road was au- 
thorized by Congress. 
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 ..and New Steering Gear 
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make Buick the easiest 


car in the world to drive!. 


The road shock eliminator — built into the front of the 
frame on the steering gear side—absorbs every jolt and jar 
arising from road inequalities, and thus prevents their trans- 
mission to the steering wheeland the driver's hands. 

Imagine being able to travel the roughest road with your 
hands resting lightly on the wheel! Think of having an auto- 
mobile which you can drive all day at any speed without 
feeling a single road jolt transmittéd through the steering 


wheel! 


Such are the fine results of two matchless new quality fea- 
tures in the 1930 Buick —two features which add to this car’s 
appeal as the greatest dollar value of the day: a wonderful 
new frictionless steering gear, and the new Buick road 


shock eliminator! 


\WHEN BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES’ ARE 


BUILT 8 


Eliminator, 


an exclusive feature on 


all 1930 Buicks. 


The new Buick steering gear, of the 
roller type, moves with incomparable 


effective worm-and- 
ease throughout its 


entire turning range, assuring instant, effortless response to 


the driver’s every wish. 


Come drive this new Buick. Head for the sort of road you 
ordinarily avoid as too rough for comfortable travel. Test 
these twin features of comfort witich make the new Buick the 


easiest steering automobile in its field! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factories 
McLaughlin-Buick,' Oshawa One. 


Division of General Motors 


‘ Buildersof °! 


Corporation Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


cot iiinemrerecenarpinraeiaeiipintiea i eee 


NEW LOW PRICES 
118” Wheelbase Models 
. $1225 to $1295 


124” Wheelbase Models 
$1465 to $1495 


132” Wheelbase Models 


$1525 to $1995 


These prices f. o. b. factory. Special equipment extra. Buick delivered prices include 

only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. Convenient terms can be arranged 

on the liberal GMAC Time Payment Plan. Consider the delivered price as well as the 
list price when comparing automobile values. 


s s BUICK WILL 


me 


BUILD THEM 
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Commerce 


Ratio of Shipments 
To Europe Decreased 
In Last Fiseal Year 


Exports to Northern North 
America, South America, 


Asia and Africa Re- 
corded Advances. 


Europe continued to take the largest 
part of our exports during the last fiscal 
year, according to a review of foreign 
trade prepared by Grace A. Witherow 
of the division of statistical research, 
Department of Commerce. 4 

In the section of the report covering 
exports and imports by continents, it is 
pointed out that the ratios of exports 
taken by northern North America, South 
America, Asia, and Africa advanced, 
mainly due to greater shipments of 
finished manufactures. The 
Europe, however, was lower, although the 


continent took 45 per cent of our exports 


during the period. : 
The portion of the statement covering 

the trade balance and the nature of ex- 

ports was published in the issue of Au- 


gust 26. The full text of the section deal- | 


ing with exports ana imports by con- 
tinents follows: 
Canada Shows Gain. 
Exports to Canada during the year 
1928-29 increased 15 per cent and aggre- 
gated $988,000,000. In 1927-28 Canada 


share of | 


Declared to Prom 


ference by Assistant 


Addressing the 'Public-Land States 
Governors’ Conference at Salt Lake City 
on Aug. 26, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, Joseph M. Dixon, said that 
he believed the conference would do much 
toward solving the ~problems now in- 
volved in the joint administration by 
State and Federal Governments in the 
public-land States of the West. 

Mr. Dixon read a letter from Presi- 
dent Hoover in which Mr. Hoover stated 
his intention of naming a commission to 
study the questions involved, also point- 
ing out the way whereby the irrigation 


arid lands under their own control. (The 
full text of the President’s letter will be 
found in column 5 of this page.) 

| “The President has outlined his plan 
for turning over to you a great heritage. 
He has proposed a method of freeing 
you from bureaucratic control at Wash- 
ington of which we have complained in 
the past”, Mr. Dixon said. “May not we 
of the West, under the leadership here 
assembled, now confront an opportunity 





that if taken at its flood tide will surely | 
‘lead on to bigger and better things in 


o” 


the year just ahead of us 
The full text of Mr. Dixon’s address 

| follows: 

I am not so o-timistic as to believe 


Problems of Joint Control Discussed at Governors’ Con-' 


States of the West can develop their now | 
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Public Lands 


ise Benefits to States 


Foreign Commerce 


inconinbetatlinds 
| Nearly Nine-tenths of Heavy 


double the income of the permanent | Production of Butter Is 


school fund of Montana, and to that ex- ¥ 
tent iift the burden of local school tax- | Shipped to Foreign 
Markets. 


Secretary of Interior. 


ation from the homes and farms and | 
business interests of our State. 


Take Idaho: Under her original pub- 
lic-school land grant, she received ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 acres; under the 
Presidént’s proposal, she will recéive in 
excess of 10,000,000 acres additional, 
more than three times the original grant. 

Here again you will find that, acre 
for acre, it is not of the same intrinsic | 
value. No doubt in Idaho, the enter- from Commercial Attache H. Sorensen, 
prising State land agents and early set-| made public Aug. 26 by the Department 
tlers and the large cattle and sheep|of Commerce. The full text of the re- 
outfits mee their ontaios alenanite the | port follows: " 
streams and water holes, so that in . § say. . 
many places water for the remaining The Danish production of milk during 
lands is now at a premium and not im-| jeariy 11,000,000,000 pounds, from which 


mediately available for the larger use 
of the millions of acres of grazing lands | 365,964,000 pounds of butter were pro- 


duced. 
now held by the Federal Government. | Yes 
But my judgment is that we have not, Probably the most striking feature of 


} 
| A recent survey of the Danish dairy 
industry reveals how important a place 
this industry occupies in Danish economic 


life and how increasingly important a 


dairy products, according to a report 


In Dairy Products 


| factor Denmark is in the world’s trade in | 


| 1928, according .to the survey, reached | 


supplanted the United Kingdom as the | ; ; E ) 
leading market for our exports, and its|that out ot this conference will come 
lead became more marked in 1928-29. A the final solution of all the problems of 
considerable part of our exports to Can-|the West, but I do believe that you can 
ada (about 8 per cent in 1928-29) con-| here plant a real milestone in the his- 
sists of grain which is ultimately-des-|tory of its development. 

tined for Europe. Coal, gasoline, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, and iron and steel | president and see what may evolve from 
were leading articles which increased in| their enactment into statutory law. 
value. Exports to Newfoundland and|_ | stg ‘ 
other northern North America amounted | Disposition of Surface Title 
to $10,800,000, which was 16 per cent 


Let us analyze the proposals of the 


as yet, half developed the future and 
potential water supply on these vast 
areas of grazing lands. 

The sinking of wells a few hundred 
ifeet, at almost any place in the two 
|States just named, will develop abund- 
|ant water for stock raising and domestic 


juse, if the proper rewards were offered | 


|through honestly administered, 
| term leases by the States. 


long- 


|Government Now Receives 
|No Revenues From Land 


}acres of the public domain bring to the 
|Federal Government, from the surface 
|rights, not one dollar of revenue. 


Since the enactment of the free home- 
stead law, in 1862, under the administra- 


| the Danish dairy industry is the limited 
role which the domestic market plays 
}as a consumer of the chjef agricultural 
product of the.country. Of the total 
butter production during the past year. 
approximately 89 per cent was exported 
and only 11 per cent consumed in Den- 
mark. A few years ago the consumption 
|}amounted to 15 per cent of the butter 


Rubber 


| 


| 
| 


AvTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Here, ioe 
PusuisHep WitHout Comment sy THE Untrep States Daily 


Agriculture 


Change in Administering Public Lands Denmark Develops | Extended Control of Federal Areas 


| 
President to Appoint Commission to Study Situation and Show Lar 
To Suggest Plan to Reduce Federal Regulation. 
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the governors in suggestifflg names for 
such a commission, 

The first proposal provides for the 
| transfer under certain conditions to the 
| States for public school purposes of sur- 


| unreserved public. lands. 


| The President then discussed questions 
| involved in the reclamation service and 
made several suggestions for more ef- 
fective handling of the reclamation fund. 
He proposed that the reclamation serv- 
ice confine all new projects to construc- 
tion of permanent works, such as dams 
and water storage, upon the completion 
|of which they would be handed over to 
| the States with no obligation for repay- 
ment to the reclamation fund othér than 
| such revenues as might accrue from elec- 
| trical power and possibly from the. sale 
|of water until the outlay has been re- 
| paid or in any event for not longer than 
50 years. 
| Pointing out that there are instances 
| of insufficiently capitalized community- 
owned irrigation projects on the verge 
of failure, the President suggested that 
| the reclamation fund might be made the 





| means to prevent the loss of homes now | 


{in jeopardy. 
| The Presi 


face rights of remaining unappropriated,. 


produced and before the war an even! . dent suggested that the rec- 
higher percentage remained within the| lamation service be authorized to join 


At the present time, these millions of | 


country. 


There are several reasons for this 
trend, the principal one being the high 
price obtained for Danish butter in Eng- 
j land and Germany and the exceptionally 
|high quality of margarine produced in 
| Denmark. 
|_ In addition to the butter produced in 
| Denmark, about 55,000,000 pounds of 


more than in 1927-28. 

United States merchandise exports to 
Latin North America showed a substan- 
tial curtailment from 1924-25 to 1927-28, 


To Lands Considered 

First, his proposal as to the disposi- 
tion of the curface title of the remain- 
ing public lands. 


} 


tion of Lincoln, the Federal Government | cheese were produced in 1928, only an} 


| has never attempted to coin revenue from | insignificant quantity of which remained 
the disposal of the public lands, except | Within the country. There was also a 
|from the royalties imposed upon oil and | production of 24,000,000 pounds of con- 


but increased by 6 per cent in 1928-29, On June 30, 1929, there remained of 
to a total of $420,000,000. Exports to|the public domain, in the 11 major 
Cuba declined further during the past} public-land States, exclusive of a much 
year, to a total of $133,500,000, as com- | j 
pared with $206,700,000 in 1924-25,| kota, Alabama, Arkansas, and Minne- 
whereas those to Mexico increased 9 per | sota, and exclusive of national forests, 
cent but continued much smaller than!Indian reservations, national parks, 
four years earlier. Exports to Central | stock drivewsys, water holes, etc., as fol- 
America and to,the West Indies other! lows: Arizona, 16,911,367 acres; Cali- 
than Cuba have shown a steady advance | fornia, 20,209,421 acres; Colorado, 8,218,- 
and in 1928-29 were $86,700,000 and / 875 acres; Idaho, 10,734,420 acres; Mon- 
$80,800,000, respectively. 
The largest relative increase occurred| acres; New Mexico, 
in exports to South America, in conse-/| Oregon, 13,227,141 acres; Utah, 25,147,- 
quence of larger exports to every South! 867 acres; Washington, 951,903 acres; 
American country except the Guianas.| Wyoming, 17.035,537 acres. 
Sales to Argentina—our leading Latin| These 11 States have heretofore (ex- 
American market—increased by 23 per | clusive of their grants for their various 
cent during 1928-29 to a total of $207,-| educational and other State  institu- 


smaller acreage in North and South Da-| 


| tana, 6,900,144 acres; Nevada, 53,410,938 | 
16,282,582 . acres; | 


(coal, which are immediately turned back 
| into the reclamation fund for the devel- 
'opment of the arid lands in the West. 

| From time to time, there have been 
| proposals for the leasing of the remain- 
|ing grazing lands by the Federal Gov- 


}ernment, but I have never yet seen one | 


that was not most cumbersome in its 


proposed operation and worst of all, in- | 


evitably lodges bureau control at Wash- 
ington, in the administration of the lands 
here in the West. 

That is what the President’ now pro- 
poses to abolish, by giving to the States 
themsleves the ownership and right of 
control. The individual States have the 
machinery already set up for doing this 


densed sweet milk, 132,000,000 pounds 
of condensed skimmed milk, and 317,000 
pounds of condensed cream. 


Grape Crushing Machine 
Is Denied Free Entry 


New York, Aug. 26.—Chief Justice 
| Fischer of the Customs Court has just 
|ruled that an imported grape crushing 
| machine is not an agricultural implement 
lin the tariff sense. The machine in 
question, imported by the Italian Vine- 
| yard Co., of Los Angeles, was taxed at 
| the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, un- 


very work, through,their efficient State | der paragraph 372, tariff act of 1922. 
lland boards. already functioning in ‘the | The importers claimed free entry under 


| with the States and local communities 
or private individuals in creating water 
| storage for irrigation. 


| munication, as read by Mr. Dixon, fol- 
lows: 

My dear Secretary Dixon: I have for 
;some years given thought to the neces- 
| sity and desirability for a further step in 


Federal and State Governments in re- 
spect to the Public Lands and Reclama- 
tion Service. 
|ernors of the public land States at Salt 
| Lake City which you are attending offers 
|an opportunity for consideration of some 


| to the governors. 
ern States have long since passed from 
their swaddling clothes and are today 
more competent to manage much of these 
affairs than is the Federal Government. 
Moreover, we must seek every opportu- 
| nity to retard the expansion of Federal 
bureaucracy and to place our communi- 
ties in control of their own destinies. 
The problems are in large degree ad- 
ministrative in character both as they 
affect the Federal Government and the 
government of the States. 

It seems to me that the time has come 


| The full text of the President’s com- | 


development of the relations between the | 


The meeting of the gov- | 


| phases of these questions, and I should | 
| appreciate it if you would present them 


It may be stated at once that our west- | 


;made to ultimately yield some proper 
return to the States for school purposes 
and the fundamental values could be 
safeguarded in a fashion not possible by 
the Federal Government. They would 
also increase the tax base of the State 
governments. 


lotment of the Federal road fund as a 
result of a_ shift of 
ownership. It would onl 
allotment could be undisturbed for at 
last’ 10 years while the States were or- 
ganizing their range 
measures. 

It is not proposed to transfer forest, 
park, Indian and other existing reserva- 





as well as local importance. 
as the royalties from mineral rights 
revert to the Western States either di- 
rettly or through the reclamation fund, 
their reservation to the Federal control 
is not of the nature of a deprival. 


here are to reorient the direction of the 
Reclamation Service primarily to the 
storage of water and to smplify its ad- 
ministration. 


tidn Service were created in 1902 and the 
situation has since changed materially. 
The present plan as you are aware is 
that receipts from sale of public lands, 
mineral royalties' and repayments by 
the beneficiaries for expenditure, upon 
projects all accrue to this fund. The 


gress, which are financed from the fund 
on the basis of return by the land own- 


project but without interest for a term 
of years. A total of approximately 
$182,000,000 has been expended from 
the fund. 


Reclamation Act Designed 


For Government Lands 


The present reclamation act is based 
| fundamentally on the reclamation of the 
| Government-owned lands. Possible areas 
| available for reclamation have now passed 
| almost wholly into private ownership and 
|the use of the reclamation fund for 
|further projects may be legally criti- 
| cized owing to the fact that the land is 
|no longer part of the public domain and 
| circumlocution by voluntary agreements 
| may not always be possible. 
| Moreover the application of the fund 
|under the present organization results 
in a very large Federal administrative 
| activities within the States uf a charac- 
|ter whith was never originally con- 





A question might arise upon the al- | 


the public land | 
be just if this | 


conservation | 


tions which have a distinctly national | 
Inasmuch | 


It seems to me that the vital questions | 


The reclamation fund and the Reclama- | 


Reclamation Service undertakes special | 
projects upon the authorization of Con- | 


ers or purchasers of the cost of the! 


000,000, and exports of wheel tractors to 
that country nearly trebled in value. 


Passenger automobiles and trucks were | 
responsible for.a considerable share of | 


the increase and were important factors 
in the gain of approximately one-third 
in exports to Brazil and Chile. Exports 
to Venezuela were more than two-thirds 
greater, in consequence of a larger de- 


mand for casing and oil-line pipe, pas- | 


senger automobiles, and many miscel- 
laneous manufactures. 


German Trade Less. 


Exports to Europe amounted to $2,-| 


397,000,000 in 1928-29. Increases in the 
value of exports to the majority of the 


European countries were partially off- |: 
set by substantial decreases in the trade | 
with Germany, The Netherlands and So- | 
viet Russia, and there were considera- | 


ble changes in the demand for commodi- 
ties in different countries. Exports of 
cotton to the United Kingdom in- 
creased, but Germany and France took 
less than the year before. France and 
Italy greatly increased their- purchases 
of copper, whereas exports to Belgium 
and The Netherlands declined 
Gasoline exports to the United Kingdom 
and France increased in value and auto- 


mobiles and parts to Belgium and the| 
United Kingdom showed important in- | 


creases. On the other hand, wheat ex- 
ports to all the leading European coun- 
tries showed marked reductions. Ex- 
ports to several of the less important 
countries showed large relative gains. 
(See Table 5.) 


The chief cause of the great expansion | 


in exports to Asia was larger purchases 


by China and Japan. Exports to China | 
( ‘ong and Kwantung) | 
increased by two-fifths, to a value of | 


(including Hong 


$171,800,000. Leaf tobacco, cigarettes, 
wheat flour, and cotton were exported to 
China in substantially larger amounts, 
and there were more moderate increases 
in the values of kerosene and passenger 
automobiles. Exports to Japan were 15 


sharply. | 


| tions) been granted by the Federai Gov- 


ernment for their public-land funds—in | 


some Siates two sections out of each 
township, and in Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, four sections in eagh township— 
the following total acreage of the public 
|domain lying within their respective 
| limits: 

| Arizona 
California 
Colorado .. 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico .... 
Oregon, 

Utah 

Washington .... 
Wyoming 


8,093,156 
ec cccccces 5,534,293 


coac cece MOB5,619 


-+ 4,355,662 

. -3,399,360 
5,844,196 

++. 2,376,591 


3,470,009 


their present public-school funds, which, 
year by year, are steadily growing in 
magnitude and from which is annually 
distributed millions of income to the 


| school children of our respetcive States. 
! 


Montana Would Receive 
7,000,000 More Acres 


Taking my own State as a yardstick, 


public lands within her borders, we find 
that the total area of school sections 


|The present proposal gives Montana, in 
round numbers, 7,000,000 acres 
| ditional. 

Naturally, the remaining 7,000,000 
acres are not the equivalent, acre for 
acre, of the _ school *lands embraced 
within the original grant and still my 
judgment is that ‘the granting of the 
remaining 7,000,000 acres will almost 





Chile’ and Peru resulted chiefly from the 


From these Federal land grants alone, , 
ithe States of the West have built up 


in order to visualize the actual result | 
of the surrender value of the remaining | 


|granted under her enabling act to have | 
| been, in round numbers, 5,000,000 acres. | 


ad- | 


——— | 


administration of the present State-| 
owned school lands. 

There is another and even bigger mat- | 
ter involved in the President’s proposal: | 
Any man who is intimately acquainted | 
with the present physical condition of our 
| Federal-owned grazing lands, well knows 
that they have been pastured down to} 
the grass roots. We know that they are | 
;not now producing one-fifth of: the nat- | 
ural forage that they would produce, if | 
inelligent use were. applied. 

The old days of the luxuriant bunch | 
grass have disappeared under the pres-| 
ent ruinous practite of indiscriminate | 
grazing, without y restriction what-| 
ever. 

Grazing Capacity 
Could Be Trebled 


Intelligent use of our western grazing | 
land would easily treble their carrying | 
| power, in the matter of production of | 
cattle, sheep and wool. 

There is another matter involved, that | 
to the far-seeing man may even assume | 
bigger proportions than the immediate 
one of the increased carrying capacity 
of our ranges, and that is the very seri- 
ous impairment of our watersheds from 
| overgrazing, which has already resulted 
in a much lower carrying capacity for 
the annual snow and rainfall, with the 
| resultant quick run-off in the Spring and 
| disastrous floods that inevitably follow. 

The people of the East can make no 
better future investment than that of 
granting to the people of the West the 
remaining public lands, if we can assure 
them, in turn, that our administration 
of the trust involyed will result in bet- 
ter protection of the watersheds, through 
a better use and rehabilitation of the na- 
tural soil covering and through a con- 
| tinually expanding program of impound- 
ing at the head of our rivers, by dams 
and reservoirs, constructed primarily for | 
irrigation, the flood waters that-now pour | 
down each Spring in disastrous floods 


paragraph 1504 as in agricultufal imple- 
ment. .In denying the contention for free 
entry, Chief Justice Fischer writes: 

“Certainly we are not prepared to hold 
as a matter of law that merely because 
a. manufacturing device or mechanism 
is installed upon the farm Jjthat such ma- 
chine become ipso facto ah, agticultural 
implement.” (Protest No. 271466-G- 
6739.) 


Farmers Found to Dispose 


Of Dairy Bulls Too Early 


Too many dairy bulls are disposed of 
before their bteeding value is known, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 


; Aug. 26. The full text of the statement | erate with the Department of the In- 


follows: 


A study has just been made of the ages | 


at which “proved” bulls were disposed of 
in one State. No bulls disposed of for 
breeding purposes, or for injury or other 
natural causes, were included in the 
study. 

Of the 124 bulls studied, 88, or 71 per 
cent, were disposed of before the age of 
5 years. One hundred and seventeen, or 


the age of 8 years. Two bulls were kept 


14 years old. 


Usually a bull will be 5 years old or 
older by the time he is proved. The dis- 
posing of such a large percentage at 
an earlier age, or before their true value 
can be ascertained by means of dam and 
daughter comparisons, is one of the big 
losses of the dairy industry. 


Municipal Improvements 
Planned in Santiago, Cuba 


A municipal improvement project call- 
ing for the expenditure of $9,000,000 in 


about 94 per cent, were disposed of before | 


until 11 years of age and one bull until | 


when we shoud determine the facts in . se 
| the present situation, should consider the | ter administered by the local State a. 
policies now being pursued and the| ernments themselves. In many ways it 
changés, which I might recommend to | 


Congress. 


| 
Naming o mission 
Fo I 8 —— . |For instance, the Reclamation Service 
or Investigation Suggested | for all new projects might well be con- 


That these matters may be gone into | fined to the construction of permanent 
| exhaustively and that I may be advised | works, that is dams and such construc- 
intelligently, I propose to appoint a com- | tion as results in water storage—and at 


tions. 





mission o€ nine or ten members, at least | the completion of such construction the | 
| five.of whom should be chosen from lead- | entire works be handed over to the States | 


ing pti a the publie land States, | 
and I sho like to secure the coopera- 
tion of the governors by submission from | as might arise from electrical power and 
them of names for such a commission. | possibly in some case$ from the sale of 
This commission would naturally 4 hs until the outlay has been repaid 
| terior. |,.50 years, 


or in any event for not longer than, say 
| _As an indication of the far-reaching | i 
|character of the subjects which could | Failure Is Threatened 
}eome before such a commission, I may | For Community Projects 
recount certain tentative suggestions for| Again, there are certain instances of 
|its consideration. No doubt other sub- insufficiently capitaliized community- 
jects and other proposals would arise. |} owned irrigation projects which are at 


with no obligation for repayment to the 


the individual States and the nation is! vehicle to rescue homes that are now in 
| the preservation of their most important ; jeopardy. 
value—that is grazing. The remaining} A further activity which might be 
free lands of the public domain (that is,/ considered for incorporation — in 
not including lands reserved for parks,| Reclamation Service would be the. au- 
forests, Indians, minerals, power sites|thorization to join with the States and 
and other minor reserves) are valuable | local communities or private individuals 
in the main only for that purpose. |for the creation of water storage for 
The first of the tentative suggestions, irrigation purposes. The primary pur- 
therefore, is that th® surface rights of | pose of these suggestions is thus to de- 
the remaining unappropriated, unre-| vote the Federal Government activities 
served public lands should, subject to|to the creation of water storage and a 
certain details for protection of home-| reduction of other activities within the 
steaders and the’ smaller stockmen, be | States. 
transferred to the State governments for | 
public school purposes and thus be placed | 
under State administration. 


Unappropriated Lands 
Total 190,000,000 Acres 


| questions and land settlements. 
only through the powers of the States 


| 
| 
that reclamation districts can legaliy be 


. 


| templated and which could be much bet- | 


duplicates the State water administra- | 


There are several tentative suggestions | 
{for more effective handling of the fund. | 


reclamation fund except such revenues | 


The most vital question in respect to|the point of failure, for whom the | 
| the remaining free public lands for both | reclamation fund might be.made a proper | 


the | 


Under such arrangements the States | 
would have the entire management of | 
|all new reclamation projects and would | 
| themselves deal. with the rsiggtion lnpd, 
t is! 


| Exports by British 


By States Is Advocated by Mr. Hoover’ (Qf Rubber Goods 


ge Increase 


‘United Kingdom’s Share in 
| Tire Trade Amounts to 

| 10 Per Cent of 

| World Demand. 


|. Exports of rubber goods shipped 
_from British ports have more than 
doubled in value since 1913, expansion 
in the export trade being affected by the 
establishment of British subsidiary 
plants abroad, according to a review of 
British trade in rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts by the American consul at London, 
Robert B. Macatee, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The United Kingdom’s share of the 
world export trade in automobile tire 
| casings in both 1927 and 1928 was 10 
per cent, as compared with 32 per cent 
|for the United States, according to the 
review. 

Reclaimed Rubber Utilized. 


The use of reclaimed rubber in Great 
Britain has increased steadily, although 
less rapidly than in the United States, 
it was stated. 

The full text of the sections of the 
review dealing with the British rubber- 
goods industry, employment, industrial 
organizations, exports, markets and re- 
claimed rubber, appearing in the De- 
| prétment’s Trade Information Bulletin 
| No. 64, follows: 

Great Britain’s rubber-manufacturing 
industry ranked second only to that of 
the United States in consumption of 
crude rubber during 1928, British con- 
sumption in that year being estimated 
at 49,000 long tons—an amount, how- 
| ever, that was only 11 per cent of the 

American consumption. The quantity 
of crude rubber used by British manu- 
|facturers has increased rapidly in re- 
lcent years, rising from 30,000 ‘ons in 

1925 to 40,000 tons in 1926, 45,000 tons 
in 1927, and, as just said, to 49,000 tons 
in 1928. In 1924, when 22,000 tons of 
;crude rubber were consumed, rubber 
products contributed 7 per cent of the 
| total value of the output of all indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom. 

There are some 50 important com- 
panies manufacturing rubber in the 
United Kingdom and about 100 others 
specializing in minor lines. Apart from 
several amalgamations, few changes 
have occurred among the larger concerns 
since 1913, although there has been a 
considerable increase in small firms. 
Since the imposition of an import duty 
on automobile tires in 1927 five foreign 

tire companies have established fac- 
tories in Great Britain, three of them 
being American. The total capital in- 
| vested in the industry is estimated at 
| £44,000,000. Profits are hampered by 
intensive unrestricted competition; 
general the average returns are not be- 
lieved to exceed 5 per cent. 


Output Increases Sixfold. 

British official census returns put the 
value of the country’s production of 
rubber manufactures in: 1907 at £8,900,- 
| 000 and in 1924 at £23,300,000, a zain of 
161 per cent. During this interval, how- 
ever, prices for crude rubber had been 
|eut from 4s. 11d. to 1s..1%d. a pound, 
so that the volume of output increased 
well, over sixfold. 

The 1924 output figures are probably 
incomplete in certain classes of goods 
where production is not confined to those 
firms making returns for the rubber 
trade, and in some cases_ substantial 
| amounts may have to be added from re- 
‘turns made by other trades when these 
become available. The totals for tires 
fand tubes, boots and shoes, and toys 
are, however, believed to be substantially 
correct. 

Great Britain’s output of rubber man- 
,ufactures in 1924, £23,300,000 ($113.- 
433,00@), may be compared in a rough 
general way with that for the United 
States in 1925, £258.000,000 ($1,255,- 
600,000). The value of output per em- 
ploye was: In Great Britain, 1924, £500 
| ($2,400); in the United States, 1925, 
£1,828 ($8,900). 

British official data are not available 
for years since 1924. The best indica- 
tion of the extent to which production 
has increased is in the estimated con- 
sumption of crude rubdber, which, as 
shown by figures already given, has 
steadily risen, being, in 1928, 123 per 
cent more than in 1924. 

The 1924 census of production gave 
the total number of persons employed 
in the rubber-manufacturing industry of 


in 
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many problems. They are problems of 
|a national as well as a local character. 
|I know that the western as well as the 


high yer’ rice of copper and much | . ivers. | : as 
per cent larger, as a result of increased cue cuntias aemen Coffee and e the lower reaches of our great tivers. Santiago de Cuba ‘has been brought be- At the present time these unappropri eastern States agree that abuse~of per- 


purchases of cotton, and noteworthy 
gains were shown by exports to The 
Netherland East Indies and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

There was an increase of 
in exports to Australia, to a total of 
$151,000,000, whereas trade with that 
country had declined sharply in the pre- 
ceding year. The increase was primarily 
ascribable to considerably larger values 
for exports of gasoline and lubricating 
oil and more moderate increases for 
tractors and automobiles. More than 
half of the increase in exports to Africa 
was confined to British Africa, which 
is an expanding market for many classes 
of our finshed manufactures, 

First in Exports. 

Canada ranks far ahead of any other 
country as a supplier of our imports. 
The value of the trade reached $505, 
000,000 during 1928-29—nearly 5 per 
cent more than in 1927-28 and three- 
fifths greater than in 1921-22. Newsprint 
and copper accounted for a large part 
of the increase. Imports from New- 
foundland and Labrador have _ been 
steadily increasing, owing to larger pur- 
chases of newsprint. 

Imports from Latin North America 
declined slightly and were much smaller | 
than in 1926-27. The price of, sugar 
decreased so much as to cause a decrease 
in the value of our imports from Cuba, 
despite a large increase in their volume. 
The trade with Mexico declined for the 
fourth. consecutive year, as result of 
smaller quantities of mineral oils and 
lead imported. Copper imports from 
Mexico increased substantially. In- 
ereases practically counterbalanced de- 
creases in the trade with several Cen- 
tral American countries and imports 
from The Netherland West Indies, which | 
consist chiefly of Wenezuelan mineral 
oils, continued to increase. 

Imports from South America increased 
9 per cent in value, in consequence of 
larger trade with Chile, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. The gain in imports from | 


9 per cent 


crude petroleum accounted ‘for the ad- 
vance in imports from Venezuela, and 
Uruguay furnished us larger quantities 


In his letter, the President calls to| 
| your attention his proposal to make the 
present reclamation act more flexible and | 
|of far greater consequential value to the | 


fore President Machado of C&ba, accord- 
ing to a report from the commercial at- 


tache at Havana, Frederick Todd, made | 


of meats. In the trade with Brazil, in- | West. 

creases in the value of coffee were offset| We of the West counted its enactment 
by declines for cocoa and rubber, and the | as another milestone in the development 
|trade totaled almost exactly the same | of the national heritage. To the man of 
jvalue as a year earlier. Imports from | }jmited vision, it might seem to ‘have 
| Argentina were reduced slightly, because | heen wrought out for the benefit of the 
our large requirements of flaxseed did | semi-arid States alone. 

not counterbalance the reduction in value | 

of imports of cattle hides. | Wisdom of Proposal 


Imports from Europe amounted to $1,- | 6 
303,00,000, which was 3% per cent more Is Said to Be Proved 


| gium, 


than in 1927-28. The outstanding 


'changes were the increase of $35,000,000 


in imports from Germany and the reduc- 
tion of $21,000,000 in trade with the 
United Kingdom. Imports from France, 
Italy, Soviet Russia, and Sweden _ in- 
creased in value, while those from Bel- 
Netherlands, and Norway de- 
creased. 

Total imports from Asia increased less 
than 1 per cent. A sharp decrease in 
the price of rubber accounted for the 
smaller value of our purchases from 
British Malaya and 
Indies, while larger imports of _ silk 
and tung oil caused an increased value 
of imports from China. There was a 
slight reduction in imports of silk from 
Japan, but total trade with that country 
increased nearly $6,000,000. 

Asia’s Gain Small. 
Imports from Oceania increased 7 per 


cent, by reason of large purchases in| 
New Zealand; the trade wtih Australia 


was reduced. Unddressed furs, wool, 
and hides and skins are the leading im- 
ports from those countries. The 


Egypt resulted from larger importa- 
tions of cotton, and this increase was 
the most notable change in the trade 
with Africa. 

Chart IV shows the value of exports 


and imports by continents and Table 5 


| shows the changes in trade with leading 


countries. 


Netherland East | 


in- | 
|crease of $11,500,000 in the trade with | 


| That was the narrower viewpoint that 


had to be combated at Washington, 
|when President Roosevelt led the fight 
|for its enactment in 1902, The actual 
{experience of 27 years has abundantly 
| justified the wisdom of the plan, not 


public by the Department of Commerce 
| Aug. 26. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 


cipal palace, four police station houses, 
with emergency hospital quarters and 
| firehouses attached, at a cost of $30,000 
each, a $400,000 public market, an asy- 


houses for laborers. 
| the paving of streets, laying gut of parks 
and a short drive are also part of the 
| program. 


A sewage system, 


Florida Cattle Improved 





‘only for western development but also 
the accruing economic benefits that have 


been widespread throughout the nation, | 


in the greater demand for eastern-made 
goods from every reclaimed farm in the 
West 

About $182,000,000 has now been ex- 
pended in the construction of Federal 
reclamation projects, of which amount 
approximately $15,000,000 has been 
charged off, owing to unforeseen physi- 
cal conditions, and approximately $13,- 


000,000 have also been placed in “sus- | 


pense.” 

Repayments by settlers on the various 
projects now amount to approximately 
$36,000,000. The commitments for 
projects now under construction or au- 
thorized will approximate about $32,- 
000.000. 

Under the reclamation act, all moneys 
arising from the public lands, go into 
the reclamation fund. Congress has made 
/no direct appropriation for the construc- 
tion of these vast works. 

Last year approximately $7,000,000 
came into the reclamation fund, nearly 
lall of it from oil and coal royalties and 


| 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


|. After Eradication of Ticks 


| Improved beef and dairy herds in 24 
| counties of northern Florida are the re- 
sult of successful efforts in eradicating 
cattle ticks from those sections of the 
State, the Department of \Agriculture an- 
nounced Aug. 26. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Purebred bulls are following in the 
wake of cattle ticks in 24 counties of 
| porthern Florida bringing about rapid 
improvement of the beef and dairy herds. 
}A map of the State, just received by 
tick-eradication officials of the Depart- 
jment of Agriculture, shows the number 
of bulls of improved breeding recently in- 
| troduced into 24 tick-free counties. 
| This map, prepared by the State live- 
| stock sanitary board, also indicates ad- 
jacent areas from which ticks are nearly 
eradicated as well as the tick-infested 
central portion of the State still “in the 





Thus far 389 purebred bulls have been 
introduced, and more bulls are gradually 
being brought into these counties as the 
beef and dairy industries continue to 
develop. 


This project includes a $400,000 muni- | 


lum for aged and children,.and emer-| 
| gency central hospital and 100 dwelling | 


ated lands aggregate in the neighborhood 
of 190,000,000 acres and in addition 
some 10,000,000 acres: have been with- 
drawn for purposes of stock watering 
places and stock drives which might be 
transferred as a part of a program of 
range preservation. In addition, some 
35,000,000 acres ‘have been withdrawn 
for coal and shale reserves, the surface 
rights of which with proper reservations 
might be added to this program of range 
development in the hands of the States. 

Reports which I have received indi- 
cate that due to lack of constructive reg- 
ulation the grazing value of these lands 
is steadily decreasing due to over-graz- 
|ing ard their deterioration, aside frorn 
| thetr decreased value in the production 
of herds, is likely to have-a marked éf- 
| fect upon the destruction of the soil and 
| ultimately upon the water supply. They 
| bring no revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government is in- 
capable of the adequate administration 
|of matters which require so large a 
| matter of local understanding. 

Practically none of the lands can be 
commercial afforested but in any event 
the forest reserves could be rounded out 
from them where this is desirable. 
Therefore, for the best intérest of the 
people as a whole, and people of the 
Western States and the small farmers 
and stockmen by whom they are pri- 
marily used, they should be managed and 
the policies for their use determined 
by the State goverrtments. 


School Lands Well Managed 
By Individual States 


The capacity which the individual 
States have shown in handling school 
lands already ceded out of every town- 
ship which are of the same character, 
is in itself proof of this and most of the 
individual States already maintain ad- 
ministrative organization for this pur- 
pose so that but little added burden 
would thus be imposed. They could to 
the advantage of the animal industry be 





organized which would incorporate the | 
| liability of privately-owned lands for ir-| mits for mineral development of unnec- 
rigation expenditure and by such or-/essery production and waste in our na- 
ganization it ought to be possible to| tional resources of minerals is a matter 


finance the subsidiary works. 
Water Storage Considered 


Factor in Irrigation 

By direction of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice in some such manner the large pro- 
vision of water storage would ultimately 
secure a very large increase in the irri- 
gable area of the various States. 
evident to every engineer that water 
storage is not always directly connected 
with an irrigation project but vital to 
expansion of irrigation. This emphasis 
and this direction of Federal activities 
velopment has also an incidental im- 
tion. 

It is not suggested that the States 


dertakings. If it were instituted it 
would, of course, be necessary to set up 
some safeguards to cover interstate 
projects. No doubt each new project 
as at present should be specifically au- 
thorized by Congress. 


gestions are only tentative; that they 
have no application to dealing with 
power questions except that which is 
incidental to storage of water for irri- 
gation or its further incidental use in 
navigation and flood control. Moreover 
the question of the advisability or inad- 
visability of opening new areas of land 


arise because the activities outlined 
10 or 20 years hence by which time we 
shall probably need more agricultural 
land. 

The policies to be pursued in develop- 
ment and conservation of mineral re- 


sources of the public domain present 





It is | 


to water storage rather than land de- | 
portance to flood control and naviga- | 
should take over the administration of | 


the established projects but that the’ 
system should be set up for future un- | 


It must be uncerstood that these sug-| 


for cultivation i. the face of present ob- | 
vious surplus of farm products does not 


herein will only affect farm production | 


of deepest concern and must be vigor- 
ously prevented. 

Because of such abuse and waste I re- 
| cently instituted measures to suspend 
| further issue of oil prospecting permits 
on public lands and to clean up the mis- 
use of outstanding permits, and thereby 
| to clear the way for constructive conser- 
vation. It may interest the governors to 
know that when this decision was taken 
12 there were prospecting 
| permits in force covering over 40,000,000 
;acres of the public domain. We have 
now determined that over 40 per cent 
of these holders had not complied with 
| the requirements of the law, that the 
large portion of these licenses were be- 
ing used for the purpose of preventing 
others from engaging in honest develop- 
ment and some even as a basis of “blue 
sky” promotions. After yielding to the 
claimants, the widest latitude to show 
any genuine effort at development under 
the outstanding prospecting permits, the 
total will probably be reduced to about 
| 10.000,000 acres, upon which genuine de- 
velopment is now in progress. The pub- 
lic domain is, therefore, being rapidly 
cleared of this abuse. The position is 
already restored to a point where meas- 
ures can be discussed which will further 
effectually conserve the national re- 
sources, and at the same time take ac- 
count of any necessity for local supplies. 

These suggestions are, of course, ten- 
tative pending investigation of the full 
facts, but generally I may state that it 
is my desire to work out more construc- 
tive policies for conservation in our graz- 
ing lands, our water storage and our 
mineral resources, at the same time 
check the growth of Federal bureaucracy, 
reduce Federal interference in affairs of 
essentially local interest and thereby in- 
crease the opportunity of the States to 
govern themselves, and in all obtain bet- 
ter government, 


lon Mar. 
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By THE United States DaILy 


Taxation 


Profits on War Cont 


racts Held to Bar 


Consolidated Return for Two Concerns 


Limitation Imposed by Law 
From Government 


DaYTON WRIGHT AIRPLANE COMPANY V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 16915, BoarD or Tax 
APPEALS. 


The Board of Tax Appeals refused, 
in this proceeding, to hold that the peti- 
tioner and another corporation were en- 
titled to file a consolidated return for 
the calendar year 1919 because the two 
concerns were found to have received 
more than 50 per cent of their gross in- 
come from profits on Government con- 
tracts. 


The finding thus placed the corpora- 
tions within the statutory proviso of the 
revenue act of 1918 specifying that cor- 
porations receiving profits as mentioned 
above were not allowed to file returns 
on a consolidated basis although af- 
filiated. 


W. W. Spalding for the taxpayer; 
John D. Foley and L. W. Cresson for 
the Commissioner. 


The full text of the findings of the 
fact and the decision of the Board fol- 
lows: 

The petitioner is a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Ohio, 
with its principal office in Dayton, Ohio. 

During the taxable period involved 
herein, the petitioner was engaged in 
the manufacture of airplanes near Day- 
ton, Ohio. The Metal Products Com- 
pany also had a plant in that city where 
it manufactured war supplies including 
airplane parts. 

The officers and directors of the two 
companies were the same individuals. 

The Metal Products Company ‘fur- 
nished $1,000,000, the entire amount paid 
in for the petitioner’s capital stock, and 
also advanced sums of money amounting 
to several hundred thousand dollars to 
the petitioner from time to time on open 
accounts on the books of the two com- 
panies when needed by the petitioner 
for working capital. 

In order that the petitioner might se- 
cure possession of the plant near Day- 
ton, where its operations were subse- 
quently conducted, the Metal Products 
Company built a plant at Dayton at a 
cost in excess of $500,000 for the Do- 
mestic Engineering Company, which lat- 
ter then gave possession of its old plant 
to the petitioner. 

The Metal Products Company, by 
lending its credit and otherwise, assisted 
the petitioner to borrow money and at 
one time and for some time loaned the 
petitioner all of the capital stock of the 
petitioner which the latter deposited 
with the War Credit Board as collateral 
security for the repayment of advances 
made to the petitioner. The Metal Prod- 
ucts Company also assisted the peti- 
tioner in arranging for credit with which 
to purchase raw materials. 

The petitioner had contracts with the 
United States Government for the man- 
ufacture of airplanes on a cost plus basis. 
Finished parts. used in airplane construc- 
tion were purchased ‘by the. petitioner 
from the Metal: Products Company at 
cost or less than cost to the Metal Prod- 
ucts Company so that but one profit 
would be paid by the Government. 
These transactions ran into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and as a result 
the Metal Products Company suffered an 
operating loss in 1919. The plant fa- 
cilities and employes of the Metal Prod- 
ucts Company were loaned by that com- 
pany to the petitioner whenever they 
were needed. 


Dayton Metal Products Co. 
Owned Bulk of Stock 


The parties have stipulated as fol- 
lows: 


From Jan. 1, 1918, to Dee. 18, 1919, the 
Dayton Metal Products Company, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of Ohio, owned directly more than 
99 per cent of the outstanding capital stock 
of the petitioner company, that is, all of 
such stock except qualifying shares.held by 
members of the board of directors of the 
petitioner company. 

The Dayton Metal Products Company and 
the petitioner were each organized after 
Aug. 1, 1914, and neither was the successor 
to a business existing on that date. 

The Dayton Metal Products Company and 


the petitioner each derived during the pe-: 


riod from Jan. 1, 1918, to Dec. 18, 1919, more 
than 50 per: cent of their respective gross 
incomes, ineluding gains, profits, commis- 
sions and other income, from United States 
Government contracts made between Apr. 
6, 1917, and Noy. 11, 1918. 

In computing the petitioner’s invested 
capital for the 1919 taxable period here in- 
volved, the Comissioner deducted from the 
amount thereof, as otherwise computed, 
$753,883.53 as the petitioner’s 1918 income 
and profits taxes, in the amount of $1,783,- 
905.96, prorated from the various dates of 
payment, which 1918 income and profits tax 
liability was computed by the Commis- 
sioner in accordance with his determina- 
tion that the petitioner and the Dayton 
Metal Products Company were not affiliated 
and should not be permitted to file a con- 
solidated return for 1918. 

If the Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
the two companies were affiliated for 1918, 
the deduction from their consolidated in- 
vested capital for taxes of 1918 will be de- 
termined under Rule 50 of the Board. 

If the Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
the two companies were affiliated for 1919, 
viz, for the period Jan. 1, 1919, to Dec, 18, 
1919, the effect of such decision upon the 
tax liability of these two corporations for 
such period during 1919 will also be de- 
termined under Rule 50 of the Board. 

The notice of deficiency herein states 
that no amount was previously assessed 
against the petitioner for 1919. However, 
the petitioner paid $569,514.53 as income 
and profits taxes for 1919, which amount 
should be credited on its tax liability’ as 
determined in this proceeding., Upon such 
credit being given, the credit heretofore 
existing in the amount just named, $569,- 
514.53 in favor of the Dayton Metal Prod- 
ucts Company will be cancelled. 


The Commissioner ruled that: the peti- 
tioner and the Dayton Metal Products Com- 
pany were po affiliated and should not 
be permitted to file a consolidated return 
for 1918 or for the 1919 taxable period here 
involved, and this ruling is reflected in the 
#eficiency tetter attached to the petition 
which computes the tax liability of the pe- 
titioner as a separate corporation. 

At the time the ruling letter of July 7, 
1919 (attached io the petition tn this ap 
peal), was issued, Hon, Daniel C. Rope 
was the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and Mr. J. H. Callan was Assistant 


on Companies Deriving Gain 
Is Found to Apply. \ 


dated returns for those years. 

On December 18, 1919, the 6 per cent 
debenture stock of the General Motors 
Corporation had a value of $86.6875 per 
share. 


Commissioner Murdock 


Renders Opinion 

Opinién by Murdock: The principal 
issue in this case is that of affiliation 
and it turns entirely upon the proper 
interpretation of section 240 (a) of the 
revenue act of 1918. That section is, so 
'far as pertinent hereto, as follows: 

That corporations which are affiliated 
; within the meaning of this sectidn shall, 
junder regulations to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary, make a consolidated return of 
net income and invested capital for the 
purposes of this title and Title III, and the 
taxes thereunder shall be computed and 
determined upon the basis of such return: 
Provided, That there shall be taken out of 
such consolidated net income and invested 
capital, the net income andinvested capital 
of any such affiliated corporation organ- 
ized after Aug. 1, 1914, and not successor 
to a then existing business, 50 per centum 
or more of whose gross income consists of 
jgains, profits, commissions, or other in- 
come, derived from a Government contract 
or contracts made’ between Apr. 6, 1917, 
and Nov, 11, 1918, both dates inclusive. In 
such case the corporation so taken oft shall 
be separately assessed on the basis of its 
;}own invested capital and net income and 
the remainder of such affiliated group shall 
be assessed on the basis of the remain- 
ing consolidated invested capital and net 
| Income. 

| The petitioner contends that while the 
proviso above quoted undoubtedly has 
| the effect of separating, for tax pur- 
poses, government war contractors from 
peace-time industries, it has no effect 
upon the affiliation of peace-time indus- 
tries with each other or government war 
contractors with each other, therefore, 
the petitioner and the Dayton Metal 
| Products Company both being Govern- 
|ment war contractors and the one own- 
ing directly substantially all of the 
stock of the other, were affiliated within 
the meaning of section 240 and entitled 
to file a consolidated return of net in- 
come and invested capital. In support 
of its contention, the petitioner quotes 
as follows from United States v. Wig- 
glesworth, 2 Story 369: 

“In the first place, it is, as I con- 
ceive, a general rule in the interpreta- 
tion of all statutes levying taxes or 
duties upon subjects or citizens, not to 
extend their provisions, by implication 
beyond the clear import of the language 
used, or to enlarge their operation so 
As gto embrace matters, not specifically 
|pomted out, although standing upon a 
close analogy. In every case, therefore, 
|of doubt, such statutes are construed 
most strongly against ‘the Government 
| and in favor of the subjects or citizens, 
| because burdens are not to be imposed, 
| beyond what the statutes expressly and 
; clearly import. Revenue statutes are 
in no just sense either remedial laws or 
laws fourided upon any permanent pub- 
lic policy, and, therefore, are not to be 
liberally construed.” 

And the petitioner also quotes from 
Manville Jenckes Co., 4 B. T. A. at page 
| 791, as follows: 

“The provision of the statute is a 
relief provision and, under the well 
known rules of statutory construction, if 
there is any doubt concerning its mean- 
ing, it must be. liberally construed in 
favor of the taxpayer. Language may 
not be added or an interpretation made 
which deprives taxpayers of rights 
which the wording of the section con- 
| strued in its ordinary meaning grants.” 


|No Doubt as to 
Meaning of Statute 


It will be noted that the two rules of 
statutory construction set forth in the 
above quotations are only to be applied 
in cases of doubt as to the meaning of 
a statute. Hamilton v. Rathbone, 175 
U. S. 414. Where the danguage of 
a statute is clear and free from doubt, 
there is no reason to apply these rules 
‘of statutory construction. In our opin- 
ion, section 240 (a) very clearly provides 
'that the net income and invested cap- 
ital of any corporation organized after 
Aug. 1, 1914, and not successor to 
a then existing business, 50 per cent or 
more of whose gross income consists of 
gains, profits, commissions, or other in- 
come, derived from a Government con- 
tract or contracts made between Apr. 6, 
1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, both dates in- 
clusive, shall be taken out of any con- 
solidated net income and invested capital 
of which it might otherwise form a part, 
and in such case, the corporation so taken 
out shall be separately assessed on the 
basis of its own invested capital and net 
income. In the present case there are 
two such corporations, the net income 
and invested capital of which must be 
taken out of what might otherwise be 
consolidated net income and invested 
; capital and each of these corporations 
so taken out must be separately assessed 
on the basis of its own invested capi- 
tal and net income. The use of the 
words “any,” “corporation,” “separately,” 
and “own” is most convincing of the in- 
tent which we have attributed to Con- 
gress in this connection. The petitioner 

would have us read the last sentence of 
| the above quoted part of section 240 (a) 
as if a number of the nouns were used 
in the plura' anc the sentence was as 
follows: 

“In such case the corporations so taken 
out shall be separately assessed on the 
basis of their own invested capital and 
net income.” 


Quotes Report of 
Finance Committee 


; In our opinion Congress did not intend 
that this sentence should be read in this 
way. The fact that section 240 (a) fur- 
ther provides that the remainder of such 
affiliated group shall be assessed on the 
basis of the remaining invested capital 
and net income is not inconsistent with 
the decision we have reached nor does it 
make the other language of the section, 
including the proviso, doubtful. In this 
case there happens to be no remainder. 
Congress could have provided that the 
corporations taken out of the consoli- 
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War Contracts 


pointed out although standing upon ay 
close analogy. E 
The report of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, relating to the revenue bill of 
1918, contained the following language 
relating to consolidated returns: 
Provision has been made in section 240 | 
for a consolidated return, .in the case of 
affiliated corporations, for purposes both of 
income and profits taxes. A year’s trial of 
the consolidated return under the existing 
law demonstrated the advisability of con- 
ferring upon the Commissioner explicit au- 
thority to require such returns. | 
So far as its immediate effect is con- | 
cerned consolidation increases the tax 1n | 
some cases and reduces it in other cases, 
but its general and permanent effect is to 
prevent evasion which cannot be success- 
fully blocked in any other way. Among 
affiliated corporations it frequently happens 
that the accepted intercompany accounting 
assigns too much income or invested cap- 
ital to company A and not enough to com- 
pany B. This may make the total tax for 
the corporation too much or too little. If 
the former, the company hastens to change 
its accounting method; if the latter, there is 
every inducement to retain the old account- 
ing procedure, which benefits the affiliated 
interests, even though such procedure was 
not originally adopted for the purpose of 
evading taxation. As a general rule, there- 
fore, improper arrangements which in- 
crease the tax will be discontinued, while 
those which reduce the tax will be retained. 
Moreover, a law which contains no re- 
quirement for consolidation puts an almost 
irresistible premium on a segregation or a 
separate incorporation of activities which 
would normally be carried as branches of 
one concéerfi.” Increasing evidence has come 
to light demonstrating that the possibilities 
of evading taxation in these and allied 
ways are becoming familiar to the tax- 
payers of the country: While the com- 
mittee is convinced that the consolidated 
return tends to conserve, not to reduce, 
the revenue, the committee recommends its 
adoption not primarily because it operates 
to prevent evasion of taxes or because of 
its effect upon the revenue, but because 
the prirciple of taxing as a business unit 
what in reality is a business unit is sound 
and equitable and convenient both to the 
taxpaver and to the Government. 





This report does not lead us to be-| 50 


lieve that section 240 (a) as interpreted | 


| 
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Corporation Returns 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can-be cut out, pasted on Standard 
- Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


RETURNS: Consolidated Returns: Corporations Deriving Profits From 
War Contracts: 1918 Act.—Section 240(a) of the revenue act of 1918 pro- 
hibits the filing of consolidated returns of the net income and invested capi- 
tal of two corporations, one of which owns substantially all of the stock of 
the other, which corporations were each organized subsequent to August 1, 
1914, and not successor to a then existing business and 50 per cent or more 
of the gross income of each of which consisted of gains, profits, commis- 
sions or other income derived from a Government contract made between 
the declaration of war against Germany and the date of the Armistice.— 
Dayton Wright Airplane Co. v. Commissioner. 
Yearly Index Page 1517, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


by us is not exactly what Congress in- | Belgium Adheres to Treaty 
On Property of Industries 


tended. We therefore have found as a| 
fact that the petitioner and the Dayton | 
Products Corporation were not entitled | 
to file a consolidated return under sec- | 


Our findings of fact sufficiently dis-| Industrial Property and also 


pose of the question of the value of the| 
General Motors Corporation stock at the 
time received by the petitioner and also | 


of the question of the-credit of $569,-| according to information made public by | ~ 
514.58 paid on account of its 1919 tax | the Commissioner of Patents, Thomas E. 


Belgium has adhered to the Conven- | 
tion 240° (a) of the revenue act of 1918.| tion of the Union for the Protection of | 


liability. The fourth allegation of error) Robertson. 


need not be discussed because it only 
arises in case we hold that the two com- | 
panies were entitled to file a consolli- | 
dated return. 

Judgment will be entered under Rule 


‘Aug. 28, 1929. 


| missioner 


“notice from 


(Board of Tax Appeals).— 
Aug. 27, 1929. 


| Belgi 
The adhesion became ef- 
|fective on July 27, 1929. 

The full text of the statement of Com- | 


Robertson follows: 

“This office has been notified by the 
| Secretary of State of the receipt of a 
Legation that 


¢ 


"am 1517) cae 


Airplane Parts 


Fixed 


tion. 


broadcasters. 





| States within the zones,’ 
brief. 


, 


Portable Broadcasts 
Said to Be Source of 
Radio Interference eral Order 30, which promulgated the 


[Continued from Page’1.{ 
; re : 4 | pres ‘ f the art. ‘ Commission’s 
mitters it would be impossible to de- present state o 
termine in advance whether a locality 
is overserved or underserved. 
states, the Davis amendment to the| In explaining its reasons for adopting 
| radio act, which brought about the Com-/ the order, the Commission states: 
mission’s decision to abolish 


Hence, it} 


itinerant 


amendment to the radio act of 1927,| 


Would Cause Interference. 
“Under the present allocation it is im- jnumber. It is not difficult to see that 
the ar- possible for portables to operate without | portable stations would be inimical to the 
rangement concerning the international |causing intolerable interference,” 
deposit. of industrial designs or models, | Sid. 


um has adhered to the Conventio 


| portable stations render it against pub- 


bes interest that they be licensed.” 

| Answering the brief filed on behalf 
|of Mr. Carrell that the order abolish- 
jing his stations, along with others,-was 
| illegal, the Commission asserts that Gen- 


action “is a valid regulation of the Com- 
| mission under section 4 of the radio act 
|of 1927.” Moreover, it contends, there 


Brief Filed by Commission) js no property right in a license, and the 
Says Law Contemplates 
Alloca- 


| appellant had a hearing on his applica- 
| tion for renewal. 

Local stations fully take care of the 
service performed by portables and avoid 
| the difficulties encountered by them, con- 
'tinues the brief. “There is no such thing 
as an interference free allocation in the 


| allocation provides minimum interfer- 
| ence.” 
Physical Laws Set Limit. 


It must be remembered that the fa- 
| cilities available for broadcasting are 
{severely limited by physical laws. In 


“Operation of portable stations would order to provide the maximum_service 
make it impossible for the Commission | With the available facilities, the Commis- 
to carry out the mandate of the Davis| 310% determined upon a fixed allocation, 


| based upon engineering data and experi- 
;}ence. The channels provided for the 


providing equalization by zones or by/types of service were determined by the 
continued the| Commission as those which would best 


| suit the needs of the general public and 
|give maximum service to the greatest 


1 é ne it | principle of fixed allocations. 

“Difficulties of supervision of) In conclusion the brief states that the 
= ———— =| Commission does not claim perfection 

n | for its allocation of last November, in 


of the Union for the Protection of In-| Which the assignments of 94 per cent of 
dustrial Property, as revised at The | the 600-odd stations were changed. 


'Hague Nov. 6, 1925, and also the ar-| It has endeavored in the light of its 


rangement concerning the international | experience and after study of the radio 
deposit of industrial designs or models,|communications situation, to submit an 
signed at The Hague, also on the same | allocation which provides minimum inter- 
date, the adhesion to take effect July) ference with maximum service to the 


27, 1929.” 


‘greatest number of the listening public. 





An Ancien 


Has Been 


(pungent 
tobaccos. 


irritants) 


ex 
nN 


Prejudice 


“Toasting did it’’— 


Gone is that ancient prejudice 
against cigarettes— Progress has 
been made. We removed the preju- 
dice against cigarettes when we 
removed harmful corrosive acrids 
from the 


EARS ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid of modern 
science, there originated that ancient prejudice against all cigarettes. 


That criticism is no longer justified. LUCKY STRIKE, the finest ciga- 
rette you ever smoked, made of the choicest tobacco, properly aged and 
skillfully blended —‘“It’s Toasted.” 


Toasting, the most modern step in cigarette manufacture, removes 
from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are present in cigarettes 
manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 


Everyone knows that heat purifies, and so “TOASTING”’— LUCKY 
STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful corrosive acrids 
(pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the old-fashioned manu- 
facture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and coughing. Thus “TOAST- 


ING” has destroyed that ancient prejudice against cigarette smoking by 
men and by women. 


> 


Ly 


“It’s toasted” —the phrase that describes the extra “toasting” process 
applied in the manufacture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes. The finest 


tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop—are scientifically subjected to pen- 


ee 5 99 
etrating heat at minimum, 260°—maximum, 300°, Fahrenheit. The 
It = To asted exact, expert regulation of such high temperatures removes impurities. 
More than a slogan, “It’s Toasted” is recognized by millions as the 
most modern step in cigarette manufacture. 


to the Commissioner of Internal Rev-|dated group might in a proper case, be 
enue. Throughout 1926, in which year the | assessed on the basis of their consoli- 
deficiency letter was issued, and now, Nov. | dated invested capital and net income, 
5, 1928, Hon. D. H. Blair was and is the |but so far as we can see it did not so 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. provide and no rule of statutory con- 

The petitioner and the Metal Products | struction would allow us to extend the 
Company were not, during the years| provisions of the statute by implication 


1918 and 1919, affiliated within the mean- 
ing of section 240 of the revenue act 
ef 1918 as to entitle them to file consoli- 


beyond the clear import of the language 
used or to enlarge their operation so as 
}to embrace matters not specifically 





© 1929, The American 


Tobacco Co., Mis. 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday Night, over a 


coast-to-coast network of the N. B. C. 
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For Routine Costs by 
_ Railways Is Opposed 


Further Research Recom- 
mended to I. C. C. by Mr. 
Eastman Before New Sys- 

tem Is Prescribed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Eastman points out, “expressed complete 
and unalterable opposition to any form 
of continuous routine cost accounting. 
The railroads resent any thought that 


they do not at present have adequate | 


ihethods for the control of expenditures.” 

Many of the railroads keep elaborate | 
data relating to particular operations | 
which are not required by the present ac- | 
counting classifications or statistical 
regulations, he explained. 

Accounting classifications for operat- 
ing revenues and expenses, investment in 
road and equipment, balance sheet, and 
income and profit and loss accounts of 
steam railroads, which were revised ef- 
fective July 1, 1914, are now. in force, 


with minor modifications which have 
since been made, the proposed report 
states. 


Need For Revision Is Found. 

“Experience with these classifications, 
and particularly the experience gained in 
our valuation work and the elaborate 
checking of accounts incident to the set- 
tlements between the Government and 
the carriers following the Federal con- 
trol period,” the proposed report ex- 
plains, “developed the need for a further 
thorough revision, and this need was ac- 
centuated by the provisions with respect 
to depreciation accounting which were 
incorporated in section 20 (5) of the 
interstate commerce act by the legis- 
lation of 1920.” 

Among the plans of cost accounting 
considered at the hearing, according to 
the proposed report, were those sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of Accounts of the 
Commission, by the National Industrial 
Traffic League, known as the “alterna- | 
tive plan,” the so-called “Bitney plan,” | 
and the plan used by the German railway | 
system. Informative evidence also was | 
presented by the Taylor Society on cost 
finding or accounting in private indus- 
trial enterprises. 

Revised Classifications Suggested. | 

The Bureau of Accounts sumbitted in 
evidence the latest tentative draft of re- 
vised classifications, which does not 
differ in general plan, it is stated, from 
the classifications now in use. Princi- | 
ples of cost accounting have been in- 
troduced into this draft to a limited 
extent. 

The proposed new system ‘of accounts 
for railroads, known as the alternative 
plan, Commissioner Eastman explains, 
“provides for an elaborate segregation or 
allocation of receipts and expenses to par- | 
ticular services or operations. These al- 
locations involve the apportionment of | 
various common items of expense upon 
ratios derived from statistical informa- | 
tion now or to be furnished by the| 
carriers.” 


Bitney Plan Is Simpler. 

The Bitney plan, it is stated in the pro- 
posed report, is somewhat less compre- 
hehsive and ambitious than the alterna- 
tive plan, and, unlike that, could be super- | 
imposed upon either the present or the | 
tentative revised accounting system. It | 
was submitted by L. R. Bitney, as chair- | 
man of the statistical committee of the | 
National Association of Railroad and Util- | 
ities Commissioners, and has received the 
approval of the statistical committee. 

The proposed report has been prepared, 
Commissioner Eastman states, in accord- 
ance with the understanding and ar- | 
rangement reached at the hearing, with- | 
out the aid of briefs from the parties. | 
Combined briefs and exceptions may be | 


filed on or before Noy. 1, 1929. No reply 
briefs will be received. An announce- 
ment will be made later, he states, in 


regard to the date of the oral argument, 
which will be as early as possible after 
the briefs and exceptions are filed, 





Rules Revised on Paying 
Transportation Charges | 





The Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, | 
has sent a letter to the Director of the 
Budget requesting that all Government 
officials charged with the billing of ship- 
ments made by the United States be 
made acquainted with a new ruling in- 
volving accounting methods, it was| 
stated orally at the General Accounting | 
Office Aug. 26. 

The ruling in effect provides that in-| 
creased rates for transportation charges 
based on valuation are not to be paid 
unless the valuation is stated on the bill | 
of lading. Railroad carriers may not| 
escape responsibility for losses for ship- 
ments in transit when their agent at 
point of shipment has been informed of 
the increased valuation and there is neg- | 
lect to note same on the bill of lading, | 
it was explained. 
_ The ruling amends the present regula- 
tions regarding shipments, made under 
the direction of the Director of the 
Budget. | 





Directional Set of Current 
Is Indicated by Lightships 


The general direction in which a light- 
ship is heading gives an aproaching ves- 
sel a good idea of the directional set of 
the current in the vicinity of the light- | 
ship. As most lightships now show but 
one masthead light, the Lighthouse Serv- | 
ice of the Department of Commerce has 
adopted a uniform system of displaying | 
a fixed white light on the forestay of 
lightships to assist vessels in determin- 
ing the direction in which the ship is 
heading. It is believed this will be of 
materal assistance to navigators as well 
as to tenders making a lightship after 
nightfall. 

The Lighthouse Service now maintains 
37 lightships on the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific Coasts, 29 of which are equipped 
with such riding lights, and the work of | 
installation on other ships will continue 
as occasion requires. Such riding lights, 
with some variations, have been in serv- | 
ice for some years on certain lightships, 
but only recently has a uniform system | 


Railroads 
Change in Accounting |New Plan Urged to Find Depreciation 


1518) 


Of Railroads and Telephone Firms: 


| Commissioner Eastman Favors Revision in Estimates of | 





| with reasonable accuracy, the proposed 
| report says that this proposition runs 
| counter to the current of thought in in- 
| dustry in general. “Granting that serv- 
| ice lives cannot be forecast with preci- 
sion, Mr. Eastman concludes, “the rec- 
| ord warrants the conclusion that they 
; can be estimated with accuracy suffi- 
| cient to warrant their use in deprecia- 
| tion accounting, subject to check and 
| adjustment from time to time.” 

| The full text of the portion of the 
| proposed report dealing with the objec- 
tions to the proposed system of depre- 
ciation accounting follows: 


Service Life in Report to the I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


consist very largely of the central offices | 
which contain the equipment controlling | 
operation in the various exchanges. The | 
lives of these buildings are largely de-| 
pendent upon the growth of business, 
and the lives of the equipment are de-| 
pendent in turn upon the lives of the! 
buildings. The latter are so constructed | 
that within limits they may be expanded | 
as business grows, and hence the aver- | 
age life of the equipment: is usually) 
much shorter than the period of service | 
of the office as a whole. The prevailing | 
ratios between the two, for companies or | 
for groups of like communities served | 







Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Aug. 26, complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are sum- 


{marized as follows: 


No. 22321. Sub, 6.—B. H. Sims of Canalou, 
Mo., v. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railway Company et al. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of reasonable and just rates on shipments of 
bituminous coal from points in Hlinois and 
Kentucky to Canalou, Mo. : 

No. 22586.—Armour and Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Ask for reparation of 
$25,000 on account of damages sustained 
in connection with interstate shipments of 
butter, cheese, eggs and dressed poultry un- 
der refrigeration from points of origin in 
California, Washington and Idaho; _ be- 
tween points in California, Oregon, Wash- 


So far as the discussion of general| by particular companies, have been de-| ington, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona, the 


then said. Certain matters have been | 
stressed, however, which merit additional 
discusson, 


Railroads Insist | 
On Facts in Record 


1. The railroad companies insist 
that accounts should be confined to 
the recording of definitely. ascer- | 
tained facts, and that depreciation 
accounting is defective in principle 
because it imports into the accounts 
a record of assumed facts which are 
based upon speculation as to the fu- 
ture. What was called in our prior 
report the retirement method of ac- 
counting is not open, they say, to 
this criticism, because it does not 
make any charge to operating ex- 
pense for consumption of property 
In service until the fact of consump- 
tion has been definitely ascertained 
by actual retirement. 

Comment.—The railroads are not free 
from inconsistency in this matter, for | 
many of them favor continuance of the 
depreciation accounting on equipment | 
which has been in effect for many years. | 
Disregarding this inconsistency, the pur- | 
pose of accounting is to record the es- | 
sential facts with respect to the prop- | 
erty and its operations. Depreciation 
is one of those facts. It can not be as- 
certained with precision, because the fu- 
ture can not be foreseen with certainty; 
yet it is a part of the cost of operation. 
Accounting fails of its purpose if it 
does not supply the best available in- 
formation with respect to this or any 
other similar fact. The recording of 
such information is common practice in 
accounting. Insurance accounting and 
depletion accounting in connection with | 
mining operations are illustrations. 

2. The railroad companies sub- 
mitted much evidence in further 
support of their contention that 
prospective service lives can not be 
determined with reasonable accu- 
racy. 

Telephone Company’s 


Situation Different 

Comment.—The position of the tele-| 
phone companies upon this point is di- 
rectly contrary to that of the railroad | 
companies. The evidence submitted by 
the former in support of their position | 
merits brief summary. 

The telephone business has been char- | 
acterized by very rapid growth. Tele- 
phone property is made up of a multi- 
tude of units, many of which are small 
and often of great mechanical delicacy. 
The outstanding cause of property re- 
tirement has been inadequacy, caused by 
the growth of the business. While re- 
placements have frequently been of im- 
proved type, reflecting rapid progress in 
the art, retirements have seldom been| 
caused by obsolescence alone. The ac-! 
tion of the elements has been the second 
great factor in depreciation, and wear 
and tear have played a comparatively 
small part, service lives have been the 
subject of intensive study and research, 
particularly by the Bell System com- 
panies. The methods of research have 
largaly been developed by the central 
organization of the parent American 


| Telephone & Telegraph Company, but 


they have been applied by the subsidiary 
operating companies and also by inde- 
pendent companies. 
Telephone Property 
Divided Into Groups 

Service lives are estimated by consid- 
eration of what has happened in the 
past, modified by informed judgment as 
to what is likely to happen in the fu- 


ture. Such foreeasts are guided by close | 


observation and study of population and 
business trends in each community and 
consideration of the factors which are 
likely to affect growth in tHe future. In 
determining the service lives, the tele- 
phone property is divided into four 
groups. Group 1' accounts for about 13 
per cent of the total investment and in- 
cludes the classes of property as to 
whfch experience with retirements is so 
meager that estimates of service life 
must be based largely on judgment. Ex- 
perience is meager because the property 
has a relatively long life, or there is little 
of it in service, or recent replacements 
have been made with a materially dif- 
ferent type of unit. Some companies 
have had experience sufficient to be help- 
ful and a good deal of this property is 
very like other property as to which 


| there has been much experience, In gen- | 


eral, however, judgment must for the 
present be the basis of service life esti- 
mates, and particularly judgment as to 
the growth of the business in the future. 
As time goes on and additional data are 
accumulated, better checks of these esti- 
mates will be available. 

Group 2 comprises about 35.5 per cent 
of the investment and is made up of 
buildings and central office telephone 
equipment. These two classes of prop- 


| erty are segregated in the study of de- 


preciation rates because they are com- 
posed of complex items, few in number 
and closely interrélated. The buildings 

1.—Group 1 comprises exchange right-of- 
way, toll right-of-way, toll aerial cable, toll 
underground cable, exchange underground 
conduit, toll Ainderground conduit, exchange 
submarine cable, toll submarine cable, gen- 
eral shop equipment. 

2.—-Group 3 includes other equipment of 
central offices, station apparatus, booths and 
special fittings, exchange aerial wire, toll 


aerial wire, office furniture and fixtures, 
general store equipment, general tools and 
implements. 

3.—Group 4 includes private branch ex- 
changes, exchange pole lines, exchange 


aerial cable, exchange underground cable, 


toll pole lines, general stable and garage | 


been adopted, | equipment, 


‘| 


| and equipment is in use in each office 


| veloped. 


| relatively large amounts of plant or of 
| transfers between accounts. 
estimating service lives, the results de- 


| weighed 
| conditions and modified accordingly. The 


| “turnover” method is one which may be 
employed in the case of group 4, as well 


|date of placing, and date of retirement 


with the lives of the buildings. These! 
studies are supplemented by forecasts as | 
to future requirements. It is testified 
that the engineers of a telephone com-| 
pany “not only know how much space 


and how much is available for growth, | 
but they also are constantly in touch 
with the probable requixements for sev- 
eral years in the future.” From these 


| data as to past experience and future 


requirements, the estimates of service 
lives for this property group are de- 


Explain Method of 
Determining Values 


Group 3’ comprises about 17.3 per cent 
of the investment, and is a more or less 
heterogeneous group made up of a great! 
many different small units. Experience 
with retirements has been ample, but de- 


| tailed records pertaining to individual 


items have not been kept, because such 
records would be intricate and volumi-! 
nous and, in the opinion of the manage- 
ment, are not necessary for depreciation | 
accounting purposes. Records are kept) 
showing the total costs of items of each’ 
class of plant which are placed, retired, | 
and in service during each month or| 
year, and from these data average serv- 
ice lives for each class are determined | 
by what is called the “turnover” method. | 
This name comes from the fact that the! 
method involves the determination of 
the number of years in which a given 
amount of property disappears from, or | 
turns over in, the fixed capital account | 
to which it is charged. The experience} 
is reduced by analysis to a series of| 
charts and curves, and the apparent re-| 
sults must be corrected to allow for the | 
effect of growth in the property and of | 
changes in price level over the period of 
years. Other factors must be taken into 
consideration in certain instances, such 
as the effect of purchases or sales of 


Finally, in 


rived from past experience must be 
in the- light of- foreseeable} 
changes in types of property or other} 


as group 3, and its accuracy may be 
checked by comparison of results with 
those obtained from the application of 
the more elaborate method which is 
available and used for group 4. 

Group 4° comprises the remaining 34.2 
per cent of the total investment. As in 
the case of group 3 there has been ample ! 
experience with retirements and, unlike | 
group 3, the records show the location, | 





of individual units. Having such rec- | 


ords, the experience with the service | 
lives of these classes of property may | 


|be and is analyzed by methods similar | 
| to those used by life insurance actuaries. 
|Men experienced in life insurance work | 


have been employed for this purpose, 
and they testified at the further hear- 
ing. The results of this analysis and 
the calculation of life tables for these 
classes of property are described in the 
following extract from the testimony of | 
one of these witnesses: 


Life Tables Subject 
Of Study by Courts 


| “We have asked ourselves the question | 
as to whether there is involved in these 
life tables any fundamental principle of 
distribution of retirements which will | 
provide not only a graduation of the | 
| observed table itself but also, in the case | 
of an incomplete observed table, a log- | 
ical and scientific projection of that | 
table out to its end. | 
| “After extended actuarial investiga- | 
tion of all life tables of telephone prop- | 
{erty which we have been able to de- | 
velop, and there are more than 2,000) 
such life tables, we have reached the | 
conclusion that there is such a funda- | 
|mental principle of distribution. This 
principle is of such a nature that it| 
can be stated in the form of a mathe-| 
matical formula, the unknown quantities 
of which can be calculated from the ob- 
served life table itself. Our experience 
| has shown that this formula provides a 
| proper means of, graduating the observed | 
tables; that it is an adequate description 
|of observed tables for which complete, | 
{or practically complete, information is | 
available, and that it provides a logical | 
and scientific basis for the projection | 
|of incomplete life tables out to their 


| close. 

} “The principle of distribution which 
| has thus been found to characterize the | 
/life table of telephone plant was first 
given mathematical expression by two 
actuaries, Gompertz and Makeham, and | 
is widely employed at the present time | 
| by actuaries of life insurance companies 
|in the graduation of the human life 
{tables upon which these companies de- | 
|termine premium rates for the sale of 
life insurance and annuity contracts.* * * 


| Possible to Predict 
Life of Equipment 


“When I say that there is a fundamen- 
{tal principle of distribution of such a 
| nature that it can be stated by means of 
a mathematical formula, I do not mean 
to imply, of course, that mortality rates 


| stable. 


| principles in the first portion of our prior | veloped by numerous studies, and simi-| rates charged being in excess of the line 
report is concerned, the further hear-| lar studies have been made of the expe-| haul rates. 
| ings have furnished no ground for chang- | rience, which has been very extensive, | 
ing in any important particular what was 


No. 22587.—Armour and Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., et al. v. Aberdeen and Rockfish 
Railroad Company et al. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates on less-than-carload ship- 
ments of fresh meats and/or packing house 
products in peddler or station order cars 
from Indianapolis, Ind., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
East St. Louis and Chicago to points in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South, Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and that portion of 


| Louisiana east of the Mississippi River and 


reparation. 

No. 22588.—The Gulfport Chamber of 
Commerce of Gulfport, Miss., v. Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of a rate 


}on oyster shells, crushed and ground, from 


Biloxi, Miss., to Gulfport, not to exceed 61 
per cent of the rate concurrently in effect 
from Biloxi to Mobile of 70 cents per net 
ton, such charge to include all terminal 
charges. 

No. 22589.—Chicago Curled Hair Company 
of Chicago, Ill, et al. v. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad et al. Cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment of what shall be 
deemed a just and reasonable rate on woven 
curled hair, interlaced, and that shall not 
exceed the first-class rate between Chicago, 
Ill., and Michigan City, Ind., and any des- 
tination in official, southern and western 
classification territories. 

No, 22590.—The Toledo Seed and Oil Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, v. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company et al. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of reason- 
able and just rates and reparation on ship- 
ments of linseed oil from Toledo to Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Rome and other points in 


| Georgia. 





Production of Soft Coal 
Shows Slight Decrease 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 17, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, 
totals 9,550,000 net tons, compared to 9,- 
570,000 tons for the previous week, or @ 
decrease of 0.2 per cent, the coal division 
of the Department of Commerce has just 
announced. E 

The production of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite during the week ending Aug. 17 
gained slightly over the previous week, 
the figures being 1,113,000 net tons over 
1,104,000, the division stated. 
the University of Michigan, testified that 
the feasibility of an actuarial analysis 
does not depend on the fact that the sub- 
jects’ studied are human beings who are 
born and die, but rather upon the “sta- 
bility, of the statistical ratio.” In the 
case of life insurance, for example, it is 
obviously impossible to predict the life 
of a given individual, but experience has 


| shown that it is possible to predict the 


average life of a large group of in- 
dividuals with a high degree of accu- 
racy, because the statistical ratio is 
The same principle lies at the 
bottom of all forms of insurance and 
may also be illustrated by the develop- 
ment of a ratio of probabilities in the 
case of games of chance or so simple a 


| thing as the tossing of a coin. 


The witness further testified that his 


| study had led him to the conclusion that 


statistical ratios characterize the results 
of the telephone life studies which are 
quite comparable in stability with those 
developed by life insurance companies. 
As in the case of the other groups of 
telephone property, however, the results 
of these studies must be mcdified for de- 
preciation accounting purposes by con- 
sideration of foreseeable changes in fu- 
ture conditions. 


Witnesses Explain 


Depreciation Rates 

n further support of the testimony 
from the research departments of the 
central organization, witnesses for the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the Southern New England 
Telephone Company explained in detail 
the practical application by operating 
companies of these methods of determin- 
ing service lives. It was shown in the 
course of their testimony how the actual 
depreciation rates now in use had been 
developed, and how those previously in 
use had been checked and modified slight- 
ly from time to time. 

The evidence submitted by the tele- 
phone contpanies warrants the conclu- 
sion that, so far as their property is con- 
cerned, services lives and depreciation 
rates can be estimated with a degree of 


| accuracy adequate for depreciation ac- 


counting purposes. It shows, also, that 
it is quite possible to assemble and main- 
tain records which will enable such ac- 
counting to be checked by public author- 
ities without undue difficulty, and to a 


| considerable extent such records are now 


maintained. It remains, then, to deter- 
mine whether a similar conclusion may 
be reached as to railroad property. 


| Railroad Depreciation 


Said to Be Indeterminate 

It is evident from the voluminous tes- 
timony offered by railroad witnesses in 
support of the thesis that service lives 
cannot be estimated with reasonable ac- 
curacy, that these carriers have in gen- 
eral undertaken no such research into 
this question as has characterized the 
telephone companies. A formidable ar- 
|ray of obstacles to enlightenment was 
presented, but with little indication of 
effort to overcome these obstacles. A 
| considerable portion of the testimony 





|for any given age are identical for all 
| classes of telephone property, They are 
j/not; nor for any single class of tele- 
|phone property are they the same for 
various sections of the country, nor even 
jin a particular section of the country 
j will they necessarily remain constant 
| throughout a long period of time. They 
|may and frequently do show material 
| divergence.” 


Anothér witness, who occupies the 


jchais of mathemati¢cs and insurance at | 


|was based upon a fallacious premise. 


Column 5.) 


| [Continued on Page 7, 


Controlling interest in a fully 
recognized, long established “Four 
A” Advertising Agency located in 
Ohio. Address Box 500, Care of 
“United States Daily.” 





Coal 





Methods of Assisting Coal Industry 


| 


In Various Countries Are Described 


| Foreign Nations Offer Subsidies But American Firms Are 
Given Slight Financial Aid by Government. 


[Continued from Page 2.1 


the total production, will thus be ben- 
efited, the iron and steel industry having 
the freight rate on its coal reduced 
about $0.20 a ton, and the export -and 
bunker coal trades about $0.14 a ton. 
Apparently, Great Britain will in. this 
way aid the coal industry with an an- 
nual subsidy totaling about $22,000,000, 
in addition to the assistance from the 


various marketing associations already | 


mentioned. 

For the fiscal year 1927-28 Congress 
appropriated $1,000,00 for the use of 
the United States Shipping Board in 
reconditioning and operating ships for 
carrying coal to foreign ports. The 
following year $1,500,000, plus the un- 
expended balance of the previous year, 
was appropriated for the same purpose. 

As has been stated, Germany is be- 
lieved to export coal—at least to certain 
markets—at prices less than those 
charged domestic consumers. Preferen- 
tial rail freight rates are also granted 
| on coal shipped to certain areas. A fur- 
ther subsidy was granted the coal in- 
dustry in convection with the increase 
!of about 5 per cent in wages which took 
place in May, 1929, inasmuch as but 2 
per cent of the increase will be paid by 
the operators, the remainder being a re- 
duction in contributions by the operators 
and employes to the insurance and pen- 
sion fund—a loss. suffered by the state 
and therefore a subsidy. 


|Use of National Coal 
Compulsory in Spain 

Spain at various times in recent years 
has subsidized its coal industry. A 
royal decree in 1923 provided for a max- 
imum bounty of $0.48 a ton of produc- 
tion and an allowance for transportation, 
varying from $0.35 to $1.25 a ton, the 
total not to exceed $2,850,000 a year. 
The purpose was to increase production 
and consumption, and not as an incen- 
tive to export coal. This was in addi- 
tion to the protection afforded by an 
import duty of $1.45 a ton (on British 
coal about $0.77 a ton up to 750,000 
tons, in accordance with the Anglo- 
Spanish treaty of 1922). More recently, 


use of national coal by certain indus- 
tries, which include railroads, metallurgi- 
cal plants, gas plants, etc., to the ex- 
tent, on the average, of about 66 per 
cent of the native community. Coal 














producers are syndicated and_ produc- 
tion is controlled, as is the price of coal. 
In 1928 it is understood that the coal 
industry was subsidized to the extent of 
$1,340,000. Production of coal in Spain 
has averaged about 6,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the past six years, or about 2,000,- 
000 tons more than in 1913. 

Portugal also requires the use of a 
certain percentage of domestic coal on 
its railways and by some industries. 

In Belgium the tax on collieries, one- 
half of which had already been abolished, 
was entirely suppressed in March. 1929. 
The benefits to the coal industry is said 
to amount to about $700,000 a year. The 
duty on imported coal was reduced from 
2 to 1 per cent on Mar. 4, 1929. 

In Czechoslovakia the coal tax is re- 
mitted on all coal exported and on coal 
used in the production of goods for ex- 
portation. 


British India Allows 
Rebate on Export Coal 


To assist British Indian export coal 
trade, the Indian coal grading board has 
been set up, under regulations of which 
coal that is officially inspected and graded 
is granted a shipment certificate and is 
entitled to an export freight rebate of 
12% per cent. 

Chile and Brazil are the most impor- 
tant coal-producting countries in South 
America and each of them has enacted 
legislation to encourage the production 
of coal. To protect its domestic coal in- 
dustry, Chile in 1926 imposed a duty of 
about $1.80 a ton on imported coal. + In 
January, 1928, a law was enacted which 
permitted the president to increase the 
duty to about $3 under ceratin conditions, 
and placed a duty on oil fuel. In addi- 
tion, the law created a coal development 
bank, with an initial capital of $1,200,- 
000, a leading function of which is the 
granting of mortgage loans to coal com- 
panies, to provide for the advancement 
of up to about $3 a ton on coal stocks, for 
the acquisition of colliery ships and to 
construct port facilities for loading and 
unloading native coaling vessels. 

In 1924 Brazil granted to companies 


royal decrees have made compulsory the | meeting certain requirements an exemp- 


tion from import duties for a period of 
20 years on material, machinery, and 
equipment used in mining; mine pro- 
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Contracts Are Awarded 
For Highway in Canada 


A new boulevard 150 feet wide, with 
two one-way roadways and a 20-foot 
space in the center, will be constructed 
between the end of the new bridge over 
the St. Lawrence River at Montreal, 
Canada, and a point some 10 miles from 
the river where main roads to New Eng- 
land and New York City intersect, the 
automotive division, epartment of 
Commerce, announced Aug. 26. " 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: , 

Contract has been awarded in three 
parts to the following firms: Kennedy 
Construction Co., Ltd., 407 McGill Street, 
Montreal, Que.; Societe des Ponts et 








Chausses, Montreal, Que., and Rob- 
ertson & Janin, Ltd:, 1460 Sherbrooke 
Street, West, Montreal, Que. The 


new boulevard will be completed at the 
end of 1930. , 


the industry, in addition to assistance in 
securing exemption from state taxes. 

Preferential rail rates, during part or 
all of the year, on coal for export or do- 
mestic coal shipped to competitive areas 
in the country, are granted in Germany, 
Poland, France, Belgium, South Africa, 
Canada, and the United States. ‘ Inas- 
much as the principal railways of the 
first five countries and one important 
railway’ in Canada are government 
owned, the effect is an indirect subsidy. 
In South Africa in March, 1928, the per 
ton-mile rate from Dannhauser to Dur- 
ban, 250 miles, on coal for local eonsump- 
tion was reported to be $0.01138, and for 
export $0.00496. 

Closely allied to subventitious meas- 
ures are government owned and operated 
mines. Production from such mines was 
insignificant in 1913; while still an un- 
important fraction of world production, 
it amounts now to more than 50,000,000 
tons annually, of which Russia accounts 
for about two-thirds. Russian produc- 
tion of 31,000,000 tons is about 6 per 
cent less than it was in 1913. Other 
state-operated mines are found in The 
Netherlands, the Netherland East In- 
dies, Prussia, Bulgaria, France (Saar 
mines), Poland, New Zealand, Australia. 
Nigeria, and Colombia. — 


Russia Endeavoring 
To Enlarge Exports 


None of these countries is important 
as an exporter of,coal, but recently 
Russia has. endeavored to enlarge its 
export coal trade and by so doing may 
materially alter present world flow. -Al- 
though Russia produces only about 2.5 
per cent of the world’s coal, its large re- 
serves and the comparative ease with 
which the production can be materially 
increased can greatly affect the present 





duction was exempted from federal taxes | trade routes based upon a one-way coal 
for 20 years, and other aids were given| cargo. 











They warned us against 


. 


Certified Cremo leaves are the choicest, ten- 





But— 


the ends, 


the word 
“SPIT” 


we felt that smokers 
should know the truth 
about spit-tipped cigars 


Within the memory ofnearly every smoker 
is a picture of some old, filthy cigar shop 
where the man in the window rolled the 
leaves with dirty fingers . . « and spit on 


Cigars turned out under such conditions 
may endanger health. Why take chances? 
Why risk your health when Certified 


Cremo offers you the finest smoke en- 
joyment plus the sanitary cleanliness of 


derest that the crop affords, all ripe and mel- 


low. Each leaf goes through a slow, expensive 
maturing process that develops the fullest 


flavor and mildness. 


There isn’t a bit of scrap in Certified Cremo 
.+.not a trace of floor sweepings. All long 
filler ... all fresh, tender leaves ... and topped 
off with the finest imported Sumatra wrapper. 
Crush-proof ... immaculate . . . foil-wrapped. 










© 1929 American Cigar Co. 


certified foods . . . a cigar endorsed by 
Alfred W. McCann? 


Over $7,000,000 was spent in perfecting 
the method of manufacture which puts 
Certified Cremo miles ahead in sani- 
tary goodness, Every tobacco leaf enter- 
ing the clean, sunny Certified Cremo 
factories is scientifically treated by U.S. 
Government approved methods. And its 
purity is safeguarded along every step of 
the way by amazing inventions that fill, 
wrap and tip Certified Cremo without 


the menace of spit! 


Certified For Your Protection 


Alfred W.McCann,D.Litt.,A.B.,LL.D.,noted pure foodexpert, 
long active in crusades for pure foods and sanitary factories, 


“Most diseases enter the body through the mouth . .. 
but I emphatically say that no smoker of Cremo ever runs 
this risk. Because the method of manufacture aims to give 
Cremo the same. standard of purity that pasteurization 
gives to milk.” 


Certified 


eCmo 


THE GOOD $f CIGAR 
ee THAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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Reduction in Cost 
Of Government Is _ 
Shown in Georgia 


State Spent Total of $12,-, 
979,819 on Construction 
Of Highways 
In 1928. 


The State of Georgia’s per capita cost 
of operating and maintaining government 
departmeuts during the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31, 1928, dropped from $6.26 in 
1927 to $5.11, a reduction largely due.to 
a decrease in apportionments for educa- 
tion and minor civil divisions, according 
to a financial analysis compiled by the 
assistant’ state auditor, LeRoy Pharr, 
and made public by the Department of 
Commerce Aug. 24. The per capita 
figures for 1928 are based on an esti- 
mated population of 3,203,000, it was 
stated. 





Revenues Increase. 

Total revenue receipts for 1928 were 
$27,998,293, or $11,286,801 more than 
total payments for the year, exclusive of 
payments for premanent improvements, 
the survey revealed. 

A total of $12.979,819 was spent on 


highways; according to the analysis. The 
Department’s summary follows in full 
text: | 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance. of the general departments of 
Georgia. amounted to $16,375,866, or 
$5.11 per capita. This includes $4,897,- 
318, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
artments was $6.26, and in 1917, $2.48. 
The decreased per capita for operation 
and maintenance shown for 1928 was 
largely due to a decrease in the appor- 
tionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions. The payments for oper- 
ation and maintenance of public service 
enterprises in 1928 amounted to $6,005; 
interest on debt, $329,621; and outlays 
for permanent improvements, $11,545,- 
213. The total payments, therefore, for 
operation and maintenance of general 
departments and public service enter- 
prises, for interest and outlays were 
$28;256,705. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds 
of bond issues. 


Big Sum For Work. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $12,979,819 was for highways, $2,- 
263,631 being for maintenance and $10,- 
716,188 for construction. 


The total revenue receipts were $27,- 
998,293, or $8.74 per. capita. This was 
$11,286,801 more than the total payments 
of. the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $258,- 
412 less than the total payments includ- 
ing those for p@rmanent improvements. 
Property and ial--taxes’ represented 
27.3 per cent he total revenue for 
1928, 24.3 per t for 1927, and 68.8 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 30.4 per cent from 1917 
to 1927, and 7.6 per cent from 1927 to 
1928. The’ per capita property and. spe- 
cial taxes were $2.39 in 1928, $2.24 in 
1927, and $1.93 in 1917. 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 5.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 8.1 per 
cent for 1927, and 9.2 per cent for 1917. 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 45.6 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1928, 42 per cent for 1927, and 
9.5 per cent for 1917. 


Revenue Sources. 


Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness. licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting privileges. The 
sales tax on gasoline amounted to $6,- 
156,169 in 1928 and $5,733,045 in 1927, 
an increase of 7.4 per cent. 


The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1928, was $8,694,067. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $8,- 
590,567, or $2.68 per capita. In 1927 
the per capita net debt was $2.92, and in 
1917, $2.14. 7 


The assessed valuation of property in 
Georgia subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $1,293,332,397; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $6,466,662; and the per 
capita levy, $2.02. In 1927 the per capita 
levy was $2.01, and in 1917, $1.71. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 26.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
‘encies are shown below: 


| 




















ustria (schilling) ............... 14.1769 
elgium (belga) . 13.8997 
algaria (lev) ., ae ate -7207 
iechoslovakia (krone) .,, 2.9596 
snmark (krone) .. +. 26.6169 
igland (pound) . 484.7589 
nland (markka) kwon nae cokes 2.5151 
eance (franc) . a apd petegde i 3.9130 
ermany (reichsmark) ...,.,,.... 23.8100 
reece (drachma) ..........s00:- 1.2917 
(ungary (pengo) ...... beegee 17.4338 
SERMON. |: wp): Ap ee Oe doededse> 5.2288 
vetherlands (guilder) .........++. 40.0687 
Yorway (krone) '.........cecccerss: 26.6257 
MEODGCMIOGWD. ......crwsrcecdesss SROOE 
ortugal (escudo) ........e-e0e0> 4.4820 
Rumania (leu) ........... Shacahen .5940 
See COMO, . . oss oenenaun 14.7075 
Sweden (krona) .........., 26.7822 
Switzerland (franc) .............. 19.2474 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...........,... 1.7550 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......,,.,.. 48.0482 
China (Shanghai tael) 57.7767 
China (Mexican dollar) 41.4166 
China (Yuan dollar) ...... 41.3750 
India (rupee) 36.0196 
Japan (yen) ; a's 46.6356 
Singapore (dollar) 55.8583 
Canada (dollar) . 99.3055 
Cuba (peso) i 99.9625 
RE ODT. ss. 5 5 sn 0 «bpm aRAS 48.4800 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......,.... 95.8850 
Brazil (milreis) ........... 11.8661 | 
Chile (peso) 12.0607 
Uruguay (peso) ........cceceeee: 98.3804 
Colombi@® (peso) ..s-.ecseswecees> 96.3900 
EE RY > or 52.6250 
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And Treasury Ends Y ear With Surplus) Notice of Offering 
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State Expenditures 





Are Improved 





Revenues and Expenditures 


Of National Bank Strengthened. 





Systematic progress has been made in| 
the financial administration of Albania, 
according to the annual report of the Na- 
tional Bank of Albania, made public by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

A statement submitted by the minister 
of finance shows that the estimated rev- 
enues and expenditures for 1928 corre- 
spond closely to the actual amounts real- 
ized. The year closed with a surplus of 
revenue, it was stated. The full text of 
the bank’s report, appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin, follows: 

The. annual report of the National 
Bank of Albania for 1928 was presented 
to the general meeting of shareholders 
on May 1, 1929. Sections of the address 
of the managing director, Amadeo Gam- 
bino dealing with the budget and the cur- 
rency and banking situation are given 
herewith. 

Systematic progress has been made in 
the financial administration by reorgan- 
izing the national accounts and by revis- 
ing the tax assessment and collection sys- 
tem. Publication of accountancy bud- 
gets has been inaugurated, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1925-26, and esti- 
mates, for later fiscal years have been 
prepared in due course. The following 
table shows the results for four years: 
: National budget (in thousands of Alban. 
ian frances which is equivalent to $0,198): 
Estimates Repts. Expen. 





92 eee; ae 
926-27 Coccccess.. £8,000 - 23,108 
27-2 RGeSedvewna SO bee sees 

EOER- 20 cts, oe tape N atic eieden ce 28,186 28,186 
Results 

1925-26 . . 19,316 28,322 

1926-27 28,375 28,151 


A statement submitted by the minister 
of finance, together with the budget for 
1926-27, shows that the estimated reve- 
nues and expenditures correspond closely 
to the actual amounts realized. During 
the year under consideration the budget 
actually closed with a surplus of 294,806 
Albanian francs ($56,898), as against an 
estimated survlus of 224,896 francs) 
($43,405). | 


Revenues and Expenditures 
Show Considerable Increase 


_Estimates for 1927-28 showed a con- 
siderable increase both in revenues and| 
expenditures, due in large part to the 
inclusion of transfer items connected 
with the service of the loan for public 
works. As a result, however, of the mor- 
atorium arranged on Feb. 28, 1928, be- 
tween the Albanian government and the 
Svea, no payments on this account have 
yet been made. 

In the discharge of its functions as| 
a bank of issue, the National Bank gave 
close attention during the past year to| 
strengthening the gold exchange reserve | 
held against its note circulation in order 
to prevent depreciation, which was 
threatened as a result of the unfavor- 
able harvests. Bank notes were issued 
gradually and in accordance with the 
actual curr 
try. At tHe close of 1928 total notes 
in circulation amounted to 10,095,265 
francs ($1,948,386), which is an increase 





at the close of the preceding year. Hold- 
ings of foreign exchange during the 
same period had risen from 11,900,000 
frances ($2,296,700) to 15,300,000 francs 
($2,952,900). There is still a consider- | 
able demand for currency in Albania, 
but the policy of the bank is to expand 
the currency g’adually and to regulate 
the rate of expansion by the actual in- 
crease in production and trade. The in- 
crease in circulrtion has been compen- 
sated by a proportional increase in gold 
vault reserve, 'vhich has been maintained 
at a level will above that required by 
the statutes of the bank. 


|Exchange Rates Showed 


Slight Fluctuations 

Exchange transactions have been an| 
important factor in regulating the cur- 
rency issue d°* 1g the past year. Since 
foreign valuta, which formerly served | 
as &@ medium of exchange between the | 
different parts of the country, have been| 
less easy to obtain, the bank has en- 
deavored to utilize to the best possible | 
advantage such foreign bills as were! 
made available by foreign firms in Al- 
bania. As a result of this policy the 
bank has been able during the year to 
offset an export of 14,900,000 franes 
($2,874,700) by the-purchase of 24,600,- 
000 francs ($4,747,800) in the form of 
foreign bills of exchange of which the 
bank sold 21,900,000 francs ($4,226,700) 
to private individuals for payments 
abroad. The account for the year closed 
with a favorable balance of 2,700,000 
farnes ($521,100) with the bank, which 
was one of the chief factors in strength- 
ening its gold reserves. 

Exchange rates during the year fluct- 
uated within limits considerably nar- 
rower than those of the gold points. 
The range of these points in Albania, as 
a result of high costs of transportation 
and insurance, is about 1.15 per cent. 
The maximum fluctuations. recorded at 
Durazzo did not exceed 0.74 per cent. 

The same standards of prudence which 
have guided the bank in expanding its 
note circulation and in strengthening its 
reserves have determined its policy in 
extending credit. Throughout the year 
there has been @ slow but steady growth 
in the volume of credit, and:the situa- 
tion may be considered satisfactory. 
From the end of 1927 sto the end of 1928 
the volume of credit made available by 
the bank rose from slightly less than 
1,200,000 francs ($231,600) to about 
4,300,000 francs ($829,000). The . bank 








y Tegpairements of-the coure 


of 3,775,366 francs ($728,646) over that|® 


|E. Miller, Box 702, Las Vegas, Nev. 


Are Increased and Reserves 


cal credit capacity, but on the total 
amount of credit which the bank is in a 
position to extend without in any way 
imperiling the ratio between the various 
forms of the reserve and the note cir- 
culation. 

Lines of credit thus established have 
not been fully utilized by the borrowers. 
The volume of credit taken up during 
the past year increased from about 


300,000 francs ($57,900) to about 1,200,- | 


000 francs ($231,600). 

The National Bank is most desirous 
of cooperating in the growth of national 
prosperity by providing credit. But there 
is credit of a kind which the bank can 
provide in all safety, and there is credit 
of another kind which the bank cannot 
provide at any price. The bank can 
provide short-term credit for the pur- 
chase of raw materials to be used in 
the manufacture of goods which are to 
be sold, or for the purchase of commodi- 
ties for reexport or for sale in the 
country, for the purchase of fertilizers 
and seeds for improving the crops, and 
for similar purposes. On the other 
hand, the bank cannot provide credit for 
erection of buildings or factories, or for 
purchase of plant, because the bank can- 
not wait for years for the return of its 
money. 
on the liquidation of its loans within a 
short period—that is to say, within the 
period required for the growth and mar- 
keting of the crops, for manufacturing 
raw materials, and for selling finished 
products. 

It is therefore to be hoped that other 
banks will be opened in Albania to pro- 
vide credit on a sound basis, especially 
in those directions in which the Na- 
tional Bank cannot act; as, for instance, 
building and real estate credit in gen- 


eral, and other long-term credit transac- | 
In this connection the various | 


tions. 
projects now taking shape in Albania for 
the opening of new banks deserve favor- 
able consideration. 

Balance sheet of the national bank of 
Albania as of Dec. 31, 1928 (Albanian francs 

















\(in thousands), A; dollars (in  thou-; 
'sands), B: 
Resources, “A B 
| Gold fa ipamcrete wate 1,249 241 
| Silver scab Bo. ap Bal 315 61 
Foreign currency .......... 16,403 3,166 
Discounts Pog Wry ope 738 142 
Advances on security die 438 85 
Creditor current accounts .. 869 168 
Real estate srg 7” 735 142 
Unpaid capital ........ 8,663 1,672 
Branch accounts 3 1 
Other resources .. 543 105 
Total resources, exclu- 
sive of contra accounts 29,956 5,780 
Contra accounts: 
Deposit on account of fund 
for Albanian public 
works .............---- 54,739 10,565 
Bills for collection . 762 145 
De rs surety account .. 537 104 
Directors’ surety account 2 4 
Sundry items .. ..--. 16,648 3,213 
Total resources . 102,654 19,812 
° Liabilities. 
Notes in circulations ...... 10,095 1,948 
Demand deposits ........... 5,427 1,047 
Capi , 12,500 2,413 
ese SFM dls 0's. a msind 100 19 
Profit® of the financial year 
Cr te Pe ee 330 64 
Othe liabilities ... 1,504 290 
: coihenlebi 
Fotal liabilities, execlu- 
sive of contra ac- 
counts ..... ven... 29,956 5,780 
Contra@ accounts: , 
Deposit on account of fund 
for Albanian public 
Se ab eee ... 64,789 10,565 
Bills for collection . 752 148 
Debtors’ surety account 537 104 
Directors’ surety account 23 4 
Sundry items ........ 16,648 3,213 
Total liabilities 102,654 19,812 


Changes in Status 


The bank must be able to count | 


| 


Reserve Bank Gives 


| 


| 


Planned by Treasury 


Members in Second District 

Advised to Prepare for | 

Issue of Securities in 
Near Future. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in a circular just distributed to its | 
member banks, announces that it ex- | 
pects a new offering of Govenrment | 
securities to be made soon by the De- | 
partment of the Treasury, but the De- 
partment did not go further in discuss- 
ing the circular than to make an oral 
statement that the bank circular prob- 
ably referred to the usual quarterly off- | 
ering due Sept. 15. Neither the Fed-| 
eral Reserve Bank nor the Departmen: 
gave any indication of the amount which 
would be sold in its quarterly refinancing. 
Securities to Be Retired. 

Treasury records show that about 
$600,000,000 in maturing securities must 
be retired on Sept. 15. On the same date, 
the third installment of taxes for this cal- 
endar year is due, and Treasury practice | 
has been to utilize a portion of the tax | 
payments together with proceeds of the 
security issue in paying off maturing 
securities. 

Following is the full text of the bank’s 
circular relating to its advices concern- | 
ing the new issue and the classification 
of subscriptions which it expects will 





{ 


ibe authorizzed by the Treasury: 


To all member banks, State banks, 
trust companies and savings banks ir 
the Second Federal Reserve District. 

From advices received from the Treas- | 
ury Department of the United States, | 
this bank is enabled to transmit to bank-| 
ing institutions in this district the fol- 
lowing information: 

A. That a Treasury offering may be 
expected shortly. 

2. That the subscription books may be 


| 


{closed by the Treasury without advance | 
'notice, and therefore, 


Early Action Urged. 

38. That each subscribing bank, upon 
receipt of information as to the terms 
of the Treasury offering (either in the 
press, through the mails or by telegram) 
should promptly file with the Federal 
reserve bank any subscriptions for itself 
and its customer§. This is important, 
as no guarantee can be given as to the 
period the subscription books may re- 
main open, and subscribing banks, even 
before receipt of official subscription 
blanks, may file their subscriptions by 
telegram or by mail with the Federal 
reserve bank. Any subscriptions so filed 
by telegram or by mail in advance of re- 
ceipt by subscribing bank of subscrip- 


|tion blanks furnished for the particular 


issue should be confirmed immediately 
by mail, and cn the blank provided, when 
such blank shall have been received. 


when announced provide for both cash 
subscriptions and subscriptions fur which 
payment may be tendered in other se- 
curities, the subs¢ribing bank should pre- 
pare its subscriptions in such manner as 


tive par amounts of securities, if any, 


Bank customers’ subscriptions: With 
regard to issues, subscriptions to which 
the Treasury determines for the purpose 
of allotment shall be considered as on a 
cash basis irrespective of whether or not 


| to be tendgred in payment. 


| payment is to be made in cash or 1n se- 
|curities, the following classification will 


be required of subscriptions made for 


5| account of customers, stating the num- 


ber of subscriptions in each class. 

Class A—Subscriptions for $1,000 or 
less for any subscriber; Class B—Sub- 
scriptions for over $1,000, but not ex- 
ceeding $10,000; Class C—Subscriptions 
|for over $10,000, but not exceeding $50,- 
000; Class D—Subscriptions for over 
$50,000, but not exceeding $100,000; 





—of-— ° 


National Banks ° 








Changes in the : 
banks during the week ending Aug. 24 
were made public Aug. 26 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: The Kingshighway Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, Mo. Correspond- 
ent: Edgar Hendricks, 1311 Highland Ter- 
race, St. Louis, Mo. Capital, $200,000. 
Newman Grove National Bank, Newman 
Grove, Nebr. Correspondent: M. E. Currie, 
Schaller, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. The Florida 
National Bank at Deland, Fla. Correspond- 
ent: Almours Securities, Inc., 1514 Barnett 
Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. Capital 
$100,000. The Florida National Bank at 
Orlando, Fla. Correspondent: W. B. Craw- 
ford, P. O. Box 851, Orlando, Fla. Capital, 
$100,000. The Second National Bank of 
Arlington, Mass. Correspondent: Frank G. 
Volpe, 38 Hayes Street, Arlington, Mass. 
Capital, $100,000. 

Applications to organize approved, The 
Willmar National Bank, Willmar, Minn. 
Correspondent: J. W. Black, 806 First Na- 
tional Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Capital, $100,000. The First National Bank 
of Las Vegas, Nev. Correspondent: Harry 
Cap- 
ital, $150,000. 

Changes of titles: 
Bank of Philadelphia, Pa., to “The Tioga 
National Bank & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia.” The Point Pleasant Beach Nk- 
tional Bank, Point Pleasant Beach, N. J., 
to “Point Pleasant’ Beach National Bank 
& Trust Company.” 

Voluntary liquidations: The First Na- 
tional Bank of Deer Creek, Minn. Effec- 
tive Aug. 7, 1929. Liquidating agent: T. 
L. Lee, Deer Creek, Minn. Succeeded by: 
First National Bank in Deer Creek, Minn., 
No. 13308. Capital, $25,000. The Norwood 
National Bank, Norwoed, Ohio. Effective 
Apr. 22, 1929. Liquidating agent: Henry 





has made careful inquiry into the situa- 
tion and resources of most Albanian 
firms and has given each one of them 


Feldman, Smith Road, Norwood, Ohio, Ab- 
sorbed by: Norwood-Hyde Park Bank & 
Trust Co., Norwood, Ohio. Capital, $200,000. 


status of national | 


The Tioga National 


| Class E—Subscriptions for over $100,000, 
jbut not exceeding $500,000; Class F— 
| Subscriptions for over $500,000, but not 
| exceeding $1,000,000; Class G—Subscrip- 
|tions for over $1,000,000. 








fective June 22, 1929. Liquidating commit- 
tee: Bert Caudry, C. H. Robertson, James 
L. Edwards, 8. E. Larkins, E. F. Sangui- 
netti, Gor ton Gray, care of the liquidating 
bank. Succeeded by the Yuma Valley Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz. Capital, $150,000. Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank of Jamestown, 
N. Dak. Effective Aug. 13, 1929. Liquidat- 
jing agent: R. R. Wolfer, Jamestown, N. 
|Dak. Succeeded by The National Bank & 
| Trust Company of Jamestown, N. Dak., No. 
13344. Capital, $50,000. 

Consolidations: The Central National 
Bank of Philadelphia, Pa., capital, $1,500,- 
000; American Bank & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., capital, $500,000. Consoli- 
dated under the act of Nov. 7, 1918, as 
amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the charter 
and title of “The Central National Bank 
of Philadelphia,” No. 723, with capital stock 
of $1,700,000. The consolidated bank has 
two branches located in the city of Phila- 
delphia which were in operation on Feb. 
25, 1927, one being a braneh of The Central 
National Bank and the other a branch of 
the American Bank & Trust Company. Two 
branches of The Central National, which 
were authorized since Feb. 25, 1927, were 
reauthorized for the consolidated bank. 

The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, N. ¥., capital, $80,000,000; The 
National Park Bank of New York, N, Y., 
capital, $15,000,000. Consolidated under the 
act of -Nov. 7, 1918, under the charter and 
title of “The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York,” No, 2370, with capital 
stock of $105,000,000. The consolidated bank 
has 22 branches which were in operation 
on Feb, 25, 1927, all of which are located 


25, 
in the City of New York. Two branches of 
The Chase National and two branches of 
the National Park Bank which were au- 
thorized since Feb, 25, 1927, were reauthor- 
ized for the consolidated bank. 

Branch authorized under the act of Feb. 
25, 1927. The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. Location of 
branch:. 214 Broadway, Borough of Man- 
hattan. 





























a credit rating based, not on its theoreti- The Yuma National Bank, Yuma, Ariz, Ef- 
e epee 
Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 
» Made public by the Federal Reserve Board on Ayg. 26 as at the close of business Aug. 21, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 
Total, Boston. N. Y¥. Phila, Cleve. Rich. Atla. 
Loans and investments—total 22,433 1,507 8,599 1,230 2,200 673 641 
Racca eels: th 16,946 ~ 1,163 16,587 92 1,563 516 516 
On securities ....scceeeee. 1513 481 3,210 477 738 199 152 
el Me oc cheno wate ». 9,482 682 3,377 448 831 316 363 
Investments—total .......... 5,488 344 2,012 306 637 158 125 
U. S. Govt. securities 2,724 172 1,057 94 Sam Ag ts Be 
Other securities Ss 2,764 172 954 212 832 84 67 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 1,650 95 760 74 128 39 38 
Cash in vault .... — ‘ 236 18 66 15 29 12 10 
Net demand deposits 13,068 893 5,704 699 1,066 347 318 
Time deposits 6,730 455 1,687 260 950 243 236 
Government deposits 44 2 12 4 5 2 3 
Due from banks 1,039 45 125 54 93 48 65 
Due to banks geal 4 2,567 101 864 152 197 87 g4 
Borrowings from F. R, Bank 686 63 183 56 50 27 46 


Security Issues 


| Borrowings From Reserve Banks and Holdings of Govern- 


| ment securities declined $7,000,000 in the 


reporting banks, while holdings of other | 
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INDEX 
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Demand Deposits of Member Banks 
And Loans on Securities Are Reduced 


| 


| 
| 


ment Issues Also Are Smaller. 


The Federal Reserve Buard’s weekly 
condition statement of reporting member | porting banks were $126,000,000 below | 
banks in 101 leading cities on Aug. 21,| the Aug. 14 total declined in all districts | 
made public Aug. 26, shows decreases| except Cleveland, which shows an in-! 


Net demand deposits, which at all re- | 


for the week of $28,000,000 in loans and| crease of $17,000,000, the principal re- | 
investments, of $126,000,000 in net de-|ductions by districts being: New York, | 
mand deposits and of $40,000,000 in bor-| $57,000,000; St. Louis, $14,000,000; Bos- | 
rowings from Federal reserve banks. ton and Kansas City, $13,900,000 each; | 

Loans on securities declined $44,000,-| San Francisco, $11,000,000; Dallas, $10,-| 
000 at reporting banks in the New York} 000,000, and Atlanta, $9,000,000. Time | 
district and $62,000,000 at all reporting | deposits show little change for the week. | 
banks. “All other” loans increased $29,-| The principal changes in borrowings 
000,000 in the New York district, $10,-| from Federal reserve banks for the week 
000,000 in the Boston district, $8,000,000 | comprise decreases of $47,000,000 at the| 
in the Chicago cistrict, $7,000,000 in the| Federal Reserve Bank of New York and| 
Philadelphia district and $57,000,000 at | $20,000,000 at Cleveland, and an increase 
all reporting banks. | of $20,000,000 at Boston. 

Holdings ‘of United States The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district, as of the 
close of business Aug. 21, will be 
found at the bottom of this page. 


Govern- 





New York district and $10,000,000 at all 


securities show a reduction of $13,000,- | 
000 for the week. 











Changes U rged in F inding Depreciation 
Of Railways and Telephone Companies. 
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U. S. Treasury * 
Statement 


Aug. 23 
Made Public Aug. 26, 1929 















| Receipts. 
| Customs receipts _ $2,725,255.62 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ......... 2,326,515.69 

Miscellaneous interna: 
revenue ..... ienrdve 1,092,766.97 
Miscellaneous receipts . 1,187,553.28 
Total ordinary receipts 7,332,091.56 
Balance previous day.. 105,006,495.30 
TWO oe aa .. 112,338,586.86 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures $5,276,108.93 








Interest on public debt. 140,255.28 
Refunds of receipts .... 221,773.30 
Panama Canal <hies 27,841.99 
| Operations in special ac- 
counts eh coe reas 482,780.91 
| Adjusted service certifi- 
cate: fund i: 20: yeeed 96,802.58 
| Civil-service retirement 
|) RUNG) 6.4.2 dawee's Peon 26,644.37 
|Investment of trust 
| POWER. . ven Cease ees 169,920.37 
| Total ordinary Ne 
expenditures ...... 6,441,627.73 
Other public debt ex- 
| penditores ....c..e0e 2,496,288.25 
Balat.ce today ......... 103,400,670.88 
ROO os 5s <Pareoete 112,388,586.86 
The accumulative: figures, together 


Commissioner Eastman Recommends New Method of Com- 
putation in Report Submitted to the I. C. C. 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


from other forms of transportation, and | 
their traffic fluctuates considerably with | 
changes in general business conditions. | 

As already stated, apparently little has | 
been done by the railroads in the way of 


Many instances of individual items were 
offered to show that the average lives 


estimated for certain classes of railroad 
property by our Bureau of Valuation} 
must be in error, because these particu- 


with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published.each Monday. 














methods, many years hence, invoives in- 
superable difficulties. This being so, it 
is suggested that the annual deprecia- 
tion charge should be based on tie cur- 
rent cost of replacement and that ad- 


lar items have already lived a longex 


research with respect to the service lives 


time and are still in service with no im- 


. : h her units of fixed property. 
mediate prospect of retirement. But the = Ser ee DFOpCrcy’ 


But it is significant that the carriers not 


| justments should then be made each year 
{in the depreciation reserve to harmonize 


4. That if the terms of the offering | 


to indicate the method by which it pro-| 
|poses to make payment and the respec- 


soundness of depreciation accounting is 
in no way tied to the proposition that it 
is possible to determine the prospective 
service life of a particular unit of prop- 
;erty with any accuracy. Life insurance 
| presents a parallel problem, where it is 
; quite impossible to determine how long 
jany particular human being will live. 
| The real question is whether it is possi- 
|ble to determine with reasonable ac- 
|curacy the average prospective lives in| 
| service of a large group of like items of 
| property, and upon this question evidence 
| as to lives’of individual items, separately 
| considered, throws no light. The answer 
jis dependent upon whether there is or 
| is not, in the case of the group, what the | 
| telephone experts call a stable statistical | 
ratio. 
| Some of the railroad witnesses con- 
|ceded that service lives can in general 
be estimated with reasonable accuracy, 
and so far as there has been research 
similar to that of the telephone compa- 
nies, the results support this conclusion. 
Depreciation accounting has been applied 
to railroad equipment for a long time. 
Some of the carriers now express the 
opinion, rather faintly, that the prac- 
tice might well be abandoned, but this is 
not the general view. Yet such account- 
ing is based on estimates of service lives, 
and there is no apparent reason why the 
lives of locomotives and cars should be 
beset with legs uncertainties than the 
lives of railroad property in general. 

In 1921, a committee on depreciation 
charges under the transportation act, 
1920, made up of three accounting officers 
and three engineers, was appointed by 
the Railway Accounting Officers Associ- 
ation in conjunction with the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee on Valuation. 
| This committee recommended deprecia- 
tion accounting, based on service lives, 
not only for equipment but also for 24 
classes of fixed property, including in 
their report specific depreciation rates 
for each of these classes. This report 
was rejected by the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence Committee, but it is inferable that 
the position which had been taken by the 
latter with respect to depreciation in 
valuation was a controlling factor in this 
rejection. 

The following appears at page 363 of 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





jof our Bureau of Valuation have from 


|that such estimates can be made with 
‘reasonable accuracy. 


jin ser 


| 


| with changing costs. Besides being com- 
plex, it is evident that such procedure 
might introduce disturbing fluctuations 
into the accounts, particularly if violent 

| changes in costs should occur. : 

| And there are furthér complications. 
Under plan (b) depreciation charges and 
reserve would be based on estimated cost 
of replacement in kind, with the result 
that a reserve much larger than original 
cost might be accumulated. But the 
property, when retired, might not be re- — 
placed in kind and indeed might not bé 
replaced at all. ‘In the latter event, what 
is to be done with the reserve? That 
there are likely to be many retirements 
without replacement, either in kind or 
otherwise, is suggested by the following 
passages from a recent address of L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son: 


Urges Railroads 
To Abandon Track 


“As I see the railroad conditions of the 
United States, I think there are at least 
30,000 miles of track that should be aban- 
doned. It no longer pays the community 
to support that mileage, which has be- 
come economically useless and, therefore. 
socially wasteful. 

“I have been surprised to find how 
many buildings the railroads own. We 
took a count of the buildings on this 
railroad. Some, of course, are shabby, 
bl the | mere shanties; but some are quite pala- 
reasonable accuracy runs counter to the| tio) structures. We had, however, 1,832 
| current of thought in industry in general, | buildings, of one sort or another, that 


= ree pare ge New gy of In-| we had to take care of. We have been 


It is a| . : . 
os ; systematically weeding out those that 
proposition which stands unsupported of | were superfluous. When we remodeled 


record, except by the testimony of the the Oneonta shops,.we got rid of 51 
railroad witnesses. Granting that service | buildings; at Carbéndale we got rid of 
lives cannot be forecast with precision. | 99 this year, and building after building 
owing to the uncertainties of the future, has come down with no loss and consid- 
the record warrants the conclusion that | gable saving until now the number is 
they can be estimated with accuracy suf- 16.3 per cent Jess. ** * In a general 


ficient to warrant their use in deprecia-| 2. there must be about 375,000 build- 
tion accounting, subject to check and ad- ings used by the railroads in the United 
justment from time to time, if the rail-| states and, perhaps, it wouldn’t be out of 
road companies will address themselves the way to say that 75,000 could be aban- 
to the task. | doned. 

Accounts so kept will be more informa-| “We have an enormous number of sta- 
tive and more nearly accurate than if the i\tions. When I was general manager of 
fact of depreciation is ignored. At the| the Pennsylvania lines, I made a very 


infrequently employ depreciation ac- 
counting for large individual structures, 
and in such instances they apparently 
are able to estimate probable service lives 
as a basis for such accounting. More- 
over, in our valuation work the engineers 


the beginning estimated service lives for 
all the various classes of depreciable 
railroad property and entertain no doubt 


Many railroads 
have entered into stipulations with the 
Bureau in their valuation proceedings 
agreeing to the underlying facts, includ- 
ing service lives, upon which the Bureau’s 
depreciation was computed, but disagree- 
ing with respect to principles and ulti- 
mate conclusions. In general, the car- 
riers have been content to accept the 
Bureau’s l.fe estimates as approximately 
correct and have relied upon the conten- 
tion that there is no depreciation in a 
well-maintained railroad system, consid- 
ered as a whole, a contention which has 
been sufficiently answered in our valua- 
tion proceedings. 


Railroads Inactive 
In Research Work 


That many classes of railroad prop- 
erty, both fixed and movable, depreciate 
i vice from a variety of causes is 
conceded. The proposition that average 
service lives cannot be determined with 








our prior*report: 

“In argument, counsel for the Pvesi- 
dents’ Conference Committee made the 
following statement: 


“The truth is, as the carriers demon- 
strated, I think practically the only 
property they have where you can fairly 
estimate the approximate life are the 
properties that are omitted in the de- 
preciation section’s renort, from any re- 
quirement to the have reserves set up; 
that is, ties and rails and other track 
equipment.’ 

“The president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son testified that the average life of 
ties, rails, etc., is known fairly accurately 
aid the president of the Louisville & 
Nashville, in referring to the classes of 
property for which service life can be 
reasonably forecast, mentioned rails, 
ties, ballast, and principal items 
other trac material.” 


Extensive Studies 
Made of Service Lives 


to these important items of property, 
and leave us with a choice between posi- 
tive testimony im the affirmative at the 
orginal hearing and equally positive 
testimony in the negative at the further 
hearing. The depreciation of rails, ties, 
ballast, and other track material is 
largely due to wear and tear or the 
action of the elements. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that extensive stud- 
ies are currently being made. of the av- 
erage service lives of these classes of 
property, which form no inconsiderable 
portion of the total railroad plant. Illus- 
trative studies were presented at- the 
hearing showing the manner in which 
such lives are estimated. It can hardly 
be questioned that average service lives 
have been and are being determined for 
these track units and that no insur- 
mountable difficulty prevents their de- 





Ban St. L Minn. K. Cty, Dallas. S. F. termination for the future. 
1383 693 392 704 0476 1,934 ae 
— aie ai all a. _" | The remaining classes of property com- 
2,703 529 ©6270 472 =: 352 1,349 | prising the fixed railroad plant, such as 
—apEe —_— — -— _ ——— |station and office buildings, bridges, etc., 
1.8 238 a 86187 = 101 415/are generally retired from service for 
m4 a = ose Ho one such causes as inadequacy and obsoles- 
pV ert hee pce * | cence, as is the case. with most telephone 
309 54 68 109 82 340 | property. The telephone companies have 
370 110 54 123 41 245|the advantage of operating practically 
354 a * 57 al 197 without competitions. and their wenenuee 
4 ae it 8 8\are little affected by changes in genera 
i ste: ae 4 a7 | business conditions. This tends to sim- 
7 a ws "7 3 ’, | plify the preblem of forecasting future 
201 16 50 116 Al 144|growth, which gives rise to inadequacy. 
431 100 77 215 70 179|The railroads meet with a great deal of 
94 42 18 24 $2 ° 51 competition, from each other and also 





of , 


Certain railroads row attempt to con- | 
trovert this prior testimony with respect | 


outset it may be necessary, as it was at! carefyl investigation of the stations on 
jfirst for the telephone companies, to rely | their northwest system. They had 310 
|to a considerable extent upon the judg-| stations and 96 of them I found were 
{ment of experienced engineers and op-| operated at an out-of-pocket loss. By 
jerating officers in making these esti-| the time you Agured up your interest, in: 
j|mates, but as research and the develop-| surance, the tabor about the station, the 
ment of proper records proceed it will be | cost of maintenance, the track, the sta- 
| Rosernte to obtain a more accurate check. | tion itself, keeping it in repair, you didn’t 
aoe oe nares check me 0 accumu- | get enough in the receipts = the oe 
y qur Bureau of Valuation. |to equal what you actually paid out: 
& Some at the rallided scooting ner in ine Si Ones when ™ WaneDhrs 
officers make the point that the op- ation o « farmer was a one by 
erating expense incurred in connec- | wagon on poor roads, stations five miles 
— with o consumption acre apart were paar — gt varenaesve> 
of a unit of property is not the orig- provision on e part of a ral . 
inal cost of that unit but rather the | With the roads we have today and the 
cost of replacing it in kind. motor “ewe oak ee uses, oe 
an : cae |}are a large number of stations a 
, eneet The practical application of might better be eliminated. There are 
these two theories may be illustrated by : : : 
assuming a unit of property which cost about 90,000 stations in the United States 
: : : y and I hazard the guess that we could get 
$1,000 and is retired without salvage at | ®! ~ a 
the end of 20 yea, when the cost of rid of 20,000 of them with a positive gain 
replacement in kind ty $2,000: in economy and efficiency and no injury 
Ty | whatever to any public interest. I think 
(a) If the expense caused by the con- 


f x ec 4 the eommunitieg would not miss them.” 
sumption of this unit is measured by its To be continued in the issue of 
original cost, $1,000 will be charged to Aug. 28. 
operating expense when it is retired, if 
retirement accounting is employed, or |= - 
will be charged in equal annual install- 
ments over the 20-year service life, if 
straight-line depreciation accounting be 
followed. In either event, $1,000 will at 
the time of the retirement be written out 
of the investment account and the cost 


| 


| 








Buy Bonds at 
Present Prices 


of yeptacement, whether or not in kind, for 6% Return and 
wi written in, provided th i ‘Lhe 
Seen! provided ‘therg is. a Possibility of Profit 


Plans of Deciding 
Costs Are Outlined 


(b) If the expense is measured by the 
cost of replacing in kind, $2,000 will be 
charged to operating expense under re- 
tirement accounting, when the unit is 
retired and if it is replaced, or will be 
charged in equal annual instajiments 
over the service life undcr depreciation 
accounting. Upon retirement no change 
will be made in the investment account, 
unless the replacement is not in kind, in 
which event any excess over $2,000 will 
be written into that account. If the 
unit is retired but not replaced, presum- 
ably $1,000 will be written out. 

It is evident that plan (b) involves | 
various complications which are not 
present in (a). If depreciation account- 
ing is employed, it will, for example, be 
necessary under (b) not only to estimate 
the service life but also to estimate the 
|cost of replacement in kind at the end 
|of that life. Obviously the task of pre-! 
dicting the value of money and costs of | 
construction under possibly improved 


Monts of high money rates ° 
have forced bond prices to levels 
where it is now possible to select 
a well diversified list, on which 
the yield averages over 6%. 

Our current lists of bond and 
short term note investment sug 
gestions include 92 issues on 
which the average’ return is 
over 6%. 
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Clothing Receptacles Charters 


( 


Corporate Names 


Injunction to Prevent Former Members 
From Using Name of Society Is Denied 


Patent Covering Clothes Receptacles. 
Held to Be Valid But Not Infringed 


One Claim Rejected | 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Organization Held to Have Lost Right to Equitable Relief 
By Practices Antagonistic to Its Own Charter. 


. 


be turned at right angles, and it is like-| 


As Being Anticipated 


Elements Included Are Found 


wise contended that the inner triangular 
loop may in operation be positioned in 
like manner. 

I doubt that in the construction as 


To Prove Production 


| Aseertion of. Commercial Suce- | 


EQUITY: Principles and Maxims of Equity: “Clean Hands:” Inequitable 
Conduct.—It is well settled that the inequity which will dismiss one from a 
court of equity under the maxim that “he who comes into a court of equity 
must do so with clean hands,” must relate directly to the matter concern- 
ing whith he complains.—Knights of the Ku Klux Klan v. Strayer et al._— 


KNIGHTS OF THE Ku Ktux KLAN, PLAIN- 
| TIFF-APPELLANT, V. REV. JOHN F. 
STRAYER, Dr. CHARLES S. HUNTER, Dr. 
CHARLES F. Over, VAN A. BARRICK-| 


recover belong to it; but proved, on the 
contrary, that they belong to indivdual 
members. These issues, being the bases 
of the prayers for an accounting and in- 


shown and described in the patent in| 
suit the inner triangular loop could be| 
turned so that it- would extend trans- | 
versely, and if it could be so turned, it| 


MAN, WILLIAM C. Davis ET AL. No. 
3929, CigcuiT CourT OF APPEALS FOR} 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 


To Be Old and Well 
Known to Art. 


cess Is Declared to 


Lack Basis. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 


junction, wholly disappeared in the con- 
1520, Col. 6 (Volume IV). Aug. 27, 1929. 


flict over banishment. In truth, the 
plaintiff did not support by evidence 


CONVERTERS PAPER COMPANY V. ROSETH 
CORPORATION; SAME Vv. A. I. Ham & 
Son, INc. Equity Nos. 3823 AND 3838, 
District COURT FOR THE EASTERN DiIs- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 

- THESE proceedings, claim 3 of Pat- 
ent 1609428 for a clothes receptacle 

was held to be invalid, and claims 1 and 

2 valid but not infringed by defendants’ 

devices. 

The bag covered by the patent is what 
is known as a side-opening bag and is 
made of paper. The claims which were 
in suit relate to the means for suspend- 
ing the bag and suspending garments 
within the bag, and the attachment 
thereof to the top of the bag. 

The plaintiff was not required to man- 
ufacture, or to prove that devices had 
been manufactured, under its patent, it 
was held, in order to prevent infringe- 
ment, but commercial success cannot be 
relied on where no such manufacture and 
sale is shown. 

Harry Sommers and C. J. Cottrell, 
solicitors for plaintiff (William E. War- 
land of counsel); Munn, Anderson & 
Munn, solicitors for defendants (T. Hart 
Anderson of counsel). 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Campbell follows: 


Plaintiffs File Plea 


For Restraining Order 

The two above entitled suits were by 
stipulation tried together and one opin- 
ion will suffice, because the first suit 
was brought against the defendant, 
Roseth Corporation, as the manufac- 
turer of the alleged infringing bag, and 
the second was brought against A. I. 
Hamm & Son, Inc., the seller of a like 
bag manufactured by the defendant, 
Roseth Corporation. 

Both are suits in equity in which plain- 
tiff asks for an injunction and account- 
ing for the alleged infringement of 
patent No. 1609428, issued to Herman 
Ringel, assignor to Converters Paper 
Company, the plaintiff, for clothing re- 
ceptacle, date Dec. 7, 1926, on an appli- 
cation filed Jan. 26, 1925. 

The defendants have interposed the 
defenses of invalidity and noninfringe- 
ment. 


The suits are based on all three claims | 


of the patent in suit, which reads as 
follows: 


“1. In a garment receptacle having an| 


upper edge, metallic reenforcing plates 
dispose respectively at the interior and 
exterior of the receptacle at its upper 
edge, means integral with said plates 
for rigidly securing the pilates to the 


receptacle walls and to each other, an} 


open hook revolubly secured to the ex- 
terior reenforcing plate and a loop re- 
volubly secured to the interior reenforc- 
ing plate and extending into the re- 
ceptacle. 

“2. In a garment receptacle having an 
upper edge, metallic reenforcing plates 


seems certain that. it would not remain 
fixed when turnéd transversely, and 
spread. the walls of the bag and the 


| openi 


ES as shown in Fig. 1, or it may) Plaintiff Not Required 
| 


| 


edges of the opposing flaps. 


There is no exhibit in this case em-| 
bodying the exact construction shown | 


and described in the patent in suit, and 


|if plaintiff ever made any they were few} 


| in number. 

| Of course, authorities negd not be cited 
to show that plaintiff waS not required 
;to manufacture or to prove that devices | 


}had been manufactured under its pat-| 


ent in order to prevent infringement, 
| but commercial success cannot be relied 
|on where no such manufacture and sale 
"is shown. 
| In the instant suit, it clearly appears 
'that the structures manufactured and 
sold by the plaintiff were made under | 
the later Ringel Patent No. 1610967, in| 
| which the reenforcing metal plates are 
not formed asin the patent in suit, 
‘but are so formed that the walls of the 
bag are held apart by them even when 
| the loop is not turned. 

Depending solely on its size, it -is| 
merely a question of degree to which 
the turning transversely of any internal 
loop will spread“the sides of a side open- 
jing bag, and any loop or hook wide 
|enough to receive more ~han one of the | 
hangers customarily used in inserting 
| garments in such a bag will, as an in-| 
| cident of its being turned transversely, | 
| spread the sides of the bag, unless they | 
|be already held apart, and this cannot | 
| be dignified as invention. 


Claims Differ From 
|Drawing of Patent 
In passing, it may be mentioned that 


the drawings of the patent in suit, there 
is no description of the loop in any of 
the claims, and if there be any invention 





| struction of the loop and not of its func- 
| tion in spreading the sides of the bag. 

| his is a very crowded art and the 
|room for invention is very limited, and 
| then only as to details. 

The patent in suit is not limited even 
| to a side opening bag, but is for a gar- 
|ment receptacle, and. certainly defend- 
}ants cannot broadly claim that, as it is 
|clearly shown by the prior art, which 
| will now be considered. 

| United States patent No. 963307 to 
| Miller, dated July 5, 1910, shows a gar- 
;}ment bag open at the bottom, the top 


being permanently closed by being over- | 


| lapped and secured to a metallic or other 
reenforcement 17, which spreads the 
walls of the bag and strengthens the 


|closed top of the bag and sustains the} 


ng so that that there would be no} 
| necessity of holding the bag open by} 
hand while inserting the garment, unless | 
there were rétaining notches in the lower | 


although a triangular loop is shown in| 


in the spreading of the sides of the bag, | 
it must be in the peculiar shape and con- | 


disnosed respectively at the interior and| cyspension stems of the hook 22 and the| 
exterior of the receptacle at its upper 





ment may be suspended by foiding it! 


| 


| over the bar 3. 

United States patent No. 1363726, to 
Gadonski, dated Dec, 28, 1920, shows a 
side opening bag with a suspending hook 
8 at the top thereof, united to the bag 
by the metal plate 9 which reeniorces 
the bag. Within the bag there is a 
metallic support having bayonet slots to} 
receive and engage the free movable end | 
of the hangers 10, two in number, thus 
| providing for hanging two garments. 
The metallic support 9a is shown in Fig. 
2 to be of such a shape that it reenforces 
the inner surface of the bag within the 
cap 9, and holds the walls spread, and 
when the bag ‘s opened at the side a gar- 
ment can be readily passed therein. 

United States patent No. 1452644, to 
Kennedy, dated Apr. 24, 1923, shows a 
side opening bag suspended by a hook 5, 
secured centrally of the upper closed end 
by means of a clip 8 and a staple 10.! 
Within the dag is a loop 7 which may 
be turned by turning the hook 5. The 
side walls of the bag are protected from 
the loop 7 by the reenforcements 11 
within the bag. 

United States patent No. 1454334, to 
Parker, dated May 8, 1923, shows a side 
opening bag with metallic bearing or 
reenforcing plates 24 and 28 at the up- 
per end, which plates are beni along 
their central lines so as to form depend- 
ing or sloping sides and spreading the 
bag. These plates are located upon the 


inner and outer surfaces of the bag, re-| 


spectively, and are described as reen- 
forcing the upper end of the bag and 
preventing tearing or rupturing thereof. 

The laterally extending arms 32 and 
| 33 of the hanger within the bag extend 
| transversely of the bag when in use, ef- 
| fectually spreading the walls of the bag 
and receiving a plurality of garment 
hangers 35. 


Defendants Own 
Patent for Device 


United States Patent No. 1456610, to 
Rottman, dated May 29, 1923, owned by 
the defendant and under which it manu- 
factures its bags, as shown in Defend- 
ants’ Exhibit S, which is a top opening 
bag, and Exhibit C, which is a side open- 
ing bag. 

The hooks or hangers within the bag 


ttached t f the ‘sid Ils of | . 
are attacne 0 one 0 e‘side wa | to Renmei, Mis: 1452644, Apr. 24, 1923; 


the bag and may be turned to lie flat or 

"to extend outwardly. These hooks when 
rextended outwardly to receive one or 
more garment hangers hold. the wall of 
the bag extended as shown in Exhibits 
C and S, whether the bag be of the top 
or side opening type. 


Bremner, dated July 29, 1924, shows a bag 


ri ing i f the walls of | See as , 
with an ovening in one o e walls o lclude “metallic reinforcing plates” se- | 


the bag near one édge. The upper end is 


closed and within the bag at that end is | 


a reenforcing bar’ 11 to which is secured 


EQUITY: Principles and Maxims of Equity: “Clean Hands:” Relation 
of Inequitable Conduct to Remedy Sought: Evidence.—Where, in a pro- 
ceeding in equity by the Ku Klux Klan, which was incorporated for benevolent, 
charitable and religious purposes, seeking to restrain the defendants, former 
Klan members, from inducing other members to secede, from organizing 
and maintaining unlawful klans, from using the corporate name, etc., the 
Klan introduced no evidence to show that it performed any of the purposes 
for which it was incorporated but the defendants introduced evidence tend- 
ing to show that in many instances the Klan’s activities and purposes were 
quite opposed to those declared in its charter and constitution, held: Since 
the evidence tended to show that the Klan was disregarding its charter and 
constitution and engaging in practices antagonistic to its declared purposes, 
which conduct it sought injunctive relief against, it cannot hide its “hands” 
and demand equitable relief —Knights of the Ku Klux Klan v. Strayer et al. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit)—yYearly Index Page 
1520, Col. 6 (Volume IV). Aug. 27, 1929. 


Patents 


PATENTS: Construction of Claims.—In crowded art, room for invention 
is limited, and, when all elements are old and well-known, claim cannot be 
sustained by reading into it elements from other claims.*-Converters Paper 
Co. v. Roseth Corp. (District Court for the Eastern District of New York). 
—Yearly Index Page 1520, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Aug. 27, 1929. 


PATENTS: Infringement: Commercial Success.—Plaintiff was not re- 
quired to show manufacture under patent in order to prevent infringement, 
but commercial success cannot be relied on where no such manufacture and 
sale is shown except devices under another patent of plaintiff’s.—Converters 
Paper Co. v. Roseth Corp. (District Court for the Eastern District of New 
York).—Yearly Index Page 1520, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Aug. 27, 1929. 


PATENTS: Clothing Receptacle—Patent 1609428 to Ringel for Cloth- 
ing Receptacle, claim 3, invalid; claims 1 and 2 valid but not infringed.— 
Converters Paper Co. v. Roseth Corp. (District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1520, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Aug. 


| TN REFUSING to grant injunctive re-| 
| lief, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit, in the opinion herein, | 
held, that the conduct of the Ku Klux} 
Klan, in engaging in activities and pur-| 
poses which were opposed to those de-! 
clared in its constitution and charter, | 
precluded it from seeking equitable re-| 
lief against the use of its corporate name 
and the maintenance of unlawful Klans 
by the defendants who were former mem- ! 
bers of the Klan. 


The inequity which will dismiss one} 
from a court of equity under the maxim | 


that “he who comes into a court of | 
equity must do:-so with clean hands,” | 
| must relate directly to the matter con- 
cerning which he complains, the court | 
| declares. The conduct of the Klan in| 
engaging in activities which were op- 
posed to those declared in its constitu- 
tion and charter is similar to the relief 
it seeks against the defendants, the 
court explained, and therefore it cannot | 
hide its “hands” and demand equitable 
| relief. 


On eppeal from the District Court for | 
the Western District of Pennsylvania. 

Before Woolley and Davis, circuit 
judges, and Rellstab, district judge. 
| W. F. Zumbrunn and John H. Con-} 
naughton for the appellants; Van A. 
Barrickman and Lewis -C. Walkinshaw | 
for the appellees. | 





any of the averments of the bill es- 
sential to the relief it asked for except 
the defendants’ use of its mystic name, 
and this it did merely by proving its 
charter, wherein it is described as “a 
purely benevolent and eleemosynary so- 
ciety,” and proving the defendants be- 
longed to lodges which, so far as was 
shown, were conforming to the prin- 
ciples of the organization. ' And so the 
many questions raised by the bill are on 
the evidence reduced to the single one 
whether the plaintiff is entitled to an 
injunction restraining the defendants 
from belonging to or in any way main- 
taining lodges bearing its name, which 
the plaintiff regards (but has not proved) 
are out-law lodges. 


Question Reduced 
To Single Issue 


Assuming without deciding that the 
defendants have been banished from the 
Klan and the charters of their lodges 
forfeited, the plaintiff would, the de- 
fendants concede, ordinarily be entitled 
to equitable relief forbidding the use of 
its name, but the defendants assert and 
the trial court found that in its own use 
of the name the hands of the plaintiff 
reaching out for this relief are unclean, 
and so unclean as to move the court to 
refuse the relief which otherwise it 
would freely give. 

The defendants, by a score of wit- 


United States Patent No. 1503460, to | 


edge, reenforcing flaps interjacent the 
inner plate and receptacle walls and se- 
cured to the walls of the receptacle, 
means integral with said plates for 
rigidly securing the plates to the re- 
ceptacle walls, reenforcing flaps and ‘io 
each other, an open hook extending out- 
wardly from the receptacle and revolu- 
bly secured to the exterior reenforcing 


plate and a loop revolubly secured to the | 


interior reenforcing plate and extending 
into the receptacle. 

“3. In a garment receptacle having an 
upper edge, a support hook revolubly se- 
cured to said upper edge and revolu- 
ble garment supporting means carried 
by the top edge of the bag and located 
within the bag adapted when turned to 
separate the walls of the bag.” 

The drawings of the patent in suit ac- 
curately show the construction of the 
bag and hanger of that patent. The bag 
is what is known as the side-opening 
bag, and is made of paper. 


Additional Claims 
Denied by Official 

There were additional claims covering 
the closing means of the side opening in 
the application as filed, but these were 
eliminated by rejection of the Patent Of- 
fice, and the three claims of the patent 
in suit were allowed as filed. 

No references were cited by the Patent 
Office to the subject matter of the claims 
allowed and now in suit, the only refer- 
ences cited being to the closing means. 

The claims ii. suit relate to the means 
f-r suspending the bag. and suspending 
garments within the bag, and the attach- 
ment thereof to the top of the bag. 

These means comprise a hook 32, ‘.av- 
ing a shank (33), with a washer (34), 
at its lower end. 

This washer is received within a 
struck-up portion 37 of a metal plate se- 
cured upon the outer surface of the bag 
at its upper end. Within the bag a tri- 
angular metal loop 36 carries at its up- 
per end a washer 35, which is revolubiy 
positioned in a depressed portion 38, of 
an inner metal plate corresponding in 


size and shape to the outer metal plate, | 


as shown in Fig. 3. 

The inner and outer metal plates are 
bent to form relatively narrow interme- 
diate sections, with the downwardly ex- 
tending and slightly diverging semi- cir- 
cular portions 27 and 28. 

These plates, one of them fitting and 
nestling within the other, are rigidly 


connected to each other and to the bag, | 


not only at the side walls but at the 


upper edge by the prongs 29 and 31,! 


which are formed integrally with and 
carried by the inner plate, and pass 
through the bag and through openings 
in the outer plate. 

In the specification of the patent in 


suit it is stated that these prongs are| 


“bent tightly” over the outer plate “thus 
binding the structure firmly, including 
both plates, the reenforcement and side 
walls of the receptacle.” The “reen- 
forcement” in said quotation referred to 


consists of strips of paper or other ma-,| 
terial similar to that employed in the) 


manufacture of the bag, rectangular in 


shape and bent to product two equal| 
flaps 26 and secured to the inner surface | 


of the walls of the bag by an adhesive. 
Claims 1 and 2 include specifically the 
construction shown and described. Claim 
8 Is broader. 
n operation the outer hook may be 


| pulley and garment hanger within the 
bag; a’revoluble hook 22 is secured to the 


}upper end of the stem 19 of the pulley, 


| which is located within the bag, and the 
stem 19 passing through the overlapped 
portion of the bag. A coat hanger 24 
is carried by a cord 23 which passes over 
the self-locking pulley 18. In operation 


the coat hanger is drawn down, the gar- | 


ment placed therein, and it is then raised 
within the bag and locked therein by the 
pulley. 
coat hanger 24 also carries above the 
coat hanger a triangular guide 25, which 
hangs down slightly below the coat 
hanger and is adapted to travel with the 
coat hanger “or preventing the twisting 
of the cord and the coat hanger. 


Patents of Similar 
Devices Examined 


United States patent No. 1097544, to 
Goldberg, dated May 19, 1914, shows a 
| side opening bag with a reenforcement 
| bar B at its upper end, a revoluble hook 
1 C to suspend the bag, and a hook D 
; Within the bag to support the garment. 
| The hook D as shown in the patent does 
not appear to be any wider«than the 
thickness or width of the reenforcement 
B, but although the hook D is stated in 
the patent to be rigidly secured to the 


wooden member holding it, the evidence | 
is that the Levy Chemical Co. had al-| 


| ways made the bag so that the inner 
hook turned. 
United States patent No. 1119986, to 


Pleger & Wellman, dated December 8,' 


1914, shows a bottom opening bag at the 


upper closed end of which is a hook 4 se- | 


cured to the outer side of the bag, and 
an inner loop or suspending member 6 
secured to the inner side of the bag by 
reenforcing strips 2 of leather or. other 
material cemented or otherwise connected 
to the inner and outer surfaces. 


United States patent No. 1216684, to! 


Hans, dated Feb, 20, 1917, shows a side 
opening bag, its upper end being sealed 
about a pliable metal strip 14, which 
constitutes a reenforcement, by glue, and 
also held thereto by rivets 15. Secured 
to the folds of the bag and the strip 14 
by a metal clip 32 and a rivet 31 is a 
suspending hook 33, and within the bag 
and secured to it and to the strip 14 by 
the same rivet 31 and clip 82 which se- 
cured the hook 33 is a loop 30, formed 
of some strong textile materiai, which 
loop 30 is stated to be of such character 
as to readily receive the hooks 34 of one 
or more ordinary garment hangers 35 
and, as the loop 30 is directly fastened 
to the external hook 33, and in line 
| therewith, it will be readily apparent 
that none of che weight of the garments 
placed within the bag will come upon the 
body sheet but will instead be directly 
supported by the hook 33. 


|Many Devices Have 
Features in Common 

United States patent No. 1298257, to 
Rand, dated March 25, 1919, shows a bot- 
tom opening bag with a _ collapsible 
spreader, consisting of the hinged leaves 
9 which can »e folded together as shown 
in Fig. 5, or allowed to drop as shown in 
| Fig. 2, when they effectually spread the 
bag and hold it spread so that a gar- 
ment and garment hanger can be readily 
passed therein and suspended by the 
loop 6, and in addition thereto a gar- 


The cord 23 which carries the} 


|a suspending hook 12 so that it can be} 


turned. A laterally extending loop 14, 
much longer than the width of the re- 
enforcing bar 11, is provided at the lower 
end of the hook 12, and when the loop 14 
is turned into the position shown in Fig. 
3, it engages the inner surfaces of the 


is then adapted to receive the hooks 16 
| of two or more coat hangers 15, as stated 
by the patentee. “Thus the enevelope 
| (the bag) will be supported in extended 


condition by the arm 11 and-hook 12) 


while the garments are beia~ inserted in 
or removed from the envelope.” 


United States Patent No. 1611584, to 
Farkash and Rosenthal, dated Dec. 
|} 21, 
22, 1924, shows a 
having at its upper closed end a reeforc- 
| ing bar 17, which spreads the walls of the 
bag, a swiveled hook and a swiveled gar- 
ment suspending loop. 

An interference was declared between 
this patent and Ringel Patent No. 
1610967, but not with the patent in suit. 


Ringel Patent Held to Be 
Entitled to Priority 


A concession of priority to Ringel was 
filed by Farkash and Rosenthal, and the 
patent issued to Ringel showing the pur- 
chase thereof by Ringel, but notwith- 
standing the fact that Ringel obtained 
this concession of priority, claim 5 of 


this patent as issued to Ringel includes | 
the hook 19 and hanger 21 and the sup-| 


porting bar as a part of this claim. 
British Patent No, 23056, dated Oct. 

13, 1914, to Walton, shows a top opening 

| bag with a hanger formed of wire pro- 


jecting from the inner end thereof, with | 


\that portion within the bag so formed 
as to support a hat, which hanger may 
be turned so as to cause the hat support- 
ing part to lie flat within the bag, or it 
| may be turned outwardly to receive a 
| hat, and when so turned it will spread 
the walls of the bag. P 

| British Patent No. 3903, dated Feb. 
16, 1907, to Jones, shows a, garment 
| bag open at the bottom, formed of cloth, 
| with its walls at the upper end clamped 
between two discs of wood or other suit- 


able material, which act as spreaders to | 


| hold the bag in a spread or circular con- 

dition, anJ having an outer hook and 
two inner hooks, a‘ and a’, thus allow- 
| ing a plurality of garments to be hung in 
the bag. 

From a consideration of the prior art 
| it appears that all of the elements of the 
| claims of the patent in suit are old and 
| well known, but of course, if they form 
|a@ new combination and accomplish a 
| new result,.in a different way, it would 
|constitute invention. Claim 3 is the 
| broadest claim and in its language is 
not limited to a side opening bag but it 
specifies a garment receptacle having in 
upper edge, and includes “a support hook 
revolubly secured to said upper edge,” 
also “revoluble garment supporting 
means carried by the top edge of the 
bag,” and also specifies that such means 
are “located within the bag, adapted 
when turned to separate the walls ‘of 
the bag.” No reenforcing plates and ao 
paper reenforcement are contained in 
this claim and they cannot be read into 
this claim, as the reenforcing plates 
constitute elements of claims 1 and 2. 


There is no requirement in this claim | At its. extreme lower edge the sus- | 


walls of the bag and spreads them, and | 


1926, on an application filed Sept. | 
side opening bag} 


27, 1929. » 


|that the hook and garment supporting 
|means be independently revoluble, and 
this renders the patents to Kennedy, 
| Bremner, and the British patent to Wal- 
|ton, relevant, as all of them show a re- 
'voluble hook and a revoluble loop “se- 
cured to said upper edge,” or carried by 
the upper edge of the bag. 

| As before noted, the patent to Gold- 
| berg shows an indepencently revoluble 
| suspension hook, and while the inner loop 
lis described in that patent as_ being 
“rigdily” supported, the evidence shows 
that it was always made revol-...2 in 
the Goldberg bags by the manufacturer, 
Levy Chemical Co. 


As I have hereinbefore said, it seems | 


to me to have been a natural function 
| of the loops when turned to extend trans- 
versely to separate the walls of the bag. 


This claim is fairly met in the patents 


to Bremner, No. 1503460, July 29, 1924; 
to Goldberg, No. 1097544, May 19, 1914, 
and in the Brifish Patent No. 23056, of 


ally met in the patent to Parker, No. 
1454334, May 8, 1923, and is anticipated 
and invalid. , 
Claims 1 and 2 are not limited in terms 
to a side opening bag. Both claims in- 


cured to the outer and inner surface of 
the bag at its upper edge, and “means 
integral with said plates for rigidly se- 
‘curing the plates to the receptacle walls 
and to each other,” an open hook is re- 
volubly secured to the outer reinforc- 


‘ing plate, and a loop is revoluably se- 
| cured to the inner reenforcing plate. 
!I have hereinbefore noted, there is noth- 


As 


ing in either claim requiring the loop to 
be of such size as to spread the receptacle 
|when turned transversely to the upper 
edge. 

Claim 2 differs from claim 1 in that 
it includes the additional element to 
| those found in claim 1, “reinforcing flaps 
interjacent the inner plate and recep- 
tacle,” and the further requirement that 





shall secure the plates not only to the re- 
ception walls and to each other, but also 
to the reforcing flaps. 

The term “reinforcing” as applied to 





the metallic plates 27 in claim 1 and 2) 
|is, because they take the thrust of the | 


|revoluble loop which would otherwise 
|come in contact with the paper walls of | 
| the bag and not because they strengthen 
the bag, and prevent it from tearing | 
|under the strain of the suspending de- | 
| vices, both without and within the bag, | 
|and any other interpretation would ren- | 
|der the claims invalid under the prior | 
| art. | 


Ringel did not make the first bag witl| 
|a loop wide gnough to carry more than | 


;one garment hanger, and movable into | 
jand out of operative position, and when | 
moved outwardly spreading the bag, as | 
this idea is shown in the Rottman Pat- | 
ent No. 1456610; see also the Parker Pat- | 
j}ent No. 1454334, and Hans Patent No. | 
1216684. 

The contention of the defendants that 
the Ringel patent in suit is invalid be- 
cause the patentee did not disclose in his 
application the best form of his inven- 
tion, known to him, is not sustained. 

I have not discussed the question of | 
priority, because while finding little to | 
favor one side over the other in the oral 
testimony, it appears that the edrliest | 
record evidence on either side is the date | 
of the filing of the application for the | 
patent in suit. 


Validity of Claim 
Held to Be Established 


There is a presumption of validity from | 
the granting of the patent, and claims 
1 and 2 of the patent in suit, as I have! 
construed the same, I believe to be valid, 
| but due to the crowded state of the art 
strictly limited to the structure claimed. | 

The sole remaining question is that of 
| infringement. 


| 





| 

The defendants’ bags of which com- | 
plant is made in the above entitled suits | 
are substantially of the same construc- 
| tion as shown in Patent No. 1606540, to 
wtone, dated Nov. 9, 1926, and issued to 
defendant. 

The defendants’ bag is a garment re- 
ceptacle with a swiveled hook at the 
upper edge, carried by a clip or clamp, 
which is clamped to the upper edge of 
the bag at about the center thereof, by 
integrally formed prongs carried by one | 
member, which are passed through the 
bag, paper reenforcements secured in 
the bag between the walls and the sus- 
pending plate, and through a suspending | 
plate located upon the interior of the| 
| bag. and firmly clamped down, and the 
prongs firmly bent down. ' 








| Oct. 13, 1914, to Walton, and substanti- | 


td 
— —— 


pending plate carries a swiveled loop. 


| Neither claim 1 nor 2 of the patent in 
suit, which I have held to be valid as I 
| have construed the same, read on the 
| defendants’ structure. 


There are no metallic reenforcing 
plates in the defendants’ structure, as I 
have construed that term in the patent 
in suit, 

There is a clip which carries the outer 
hook which is firmly clamped and secured 
to the upper edge of the bag, and a sus- 
| pending plate within the bag held by the 
|clip, which suspending plate supports 
| the revoluble loop. 


into contact with any metallic reenforce- 
ment or reenforcing plate when the loop 
is turned, and, as I have hereinbefore 
held, the purpose of the metallic reen- 
forcing plates in the patent in- suit was 
| for “preventing puncturing or tearing of 
|the receptacle walls and assisting in 
| spreading them when entering or remov- 
ing articles.” 

| Furthermore, in claims 1 and 2 of the 
| patent in suit, it is required that the 
inner loop shall be connected to the inner 
;reenforcing plate in such a way that it 
| will engage when turned downwardly the 
| extending portions of the plate. 


This does not occur in the defendants’ 





| st 


The full text of the opinion of the) nesses, all, save one, members of the 
court, delivered by Circuit Judge Wool-| Klan banished or in good standing and 
| ley, follows: |therefore informed and qualified to tell 
The district court entered a decree | the truth, produced evidence which fully 
| dismissing the plaintiff’s bill. On this| sustained the court’s findings of fact 
}appeal the argument has centered on/that the plaintiff, operating through a 
| the rcasons which the court gave for its|small group of men, in violation of its 
action rather than on the decree itself.|own charter and its worthy purposes, 





No part of the revoluble loop comes | 


| As we are concerned only with the| 
|validity of the decree, we shall en-, 

deavor to pierce the confusion which, | 

because of ‘the bitterness of the con-/} 
| troversy, envelops the case and go di- 
|rectly to the pleadings for the true is- 
sues and to the testimony for the de- | 
| cision. 


Court Rejects Plea 
For Klan Receiver 


| 
The plaintiff, commonly - designated | 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Invisible | 
| Empire Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
The Ku Klux Klan and The Klan, showed 
| by .its bill that it is a coporation of 
| Georgia, organized for benevolent, re- 
| ligious and charitable purposes, em- 
| powered to establish local lodges known | 
{as Klans throughout the United States, 
authorized to confer degrees and ex- 
|emplify ritualistic’ work, secret obliga- 
|tions, words, grips, and signs, collect | 
'dues, and, for failure by ahy subordi- 


|nate lodge or its members to observe 
|the constitution, to banish them from 
| the order; in all of which it claims su- 
|preme right, authority and power. The 


| plaintiff by its bill further averred that 


has established and is maintaining in 
certain areas a form of despotic rule 
opposed to the rights and liberties of 
the people, that in given instances it 
imposed severe corporal punishment 
upon persons not members’ of its order 
in violation of the Constitution and laws 
of the land, that on named occasions 
it stirred up racjal and religious preju- 
dices, fomented disorder, and encouraged 
riots and unlawful assemblages which 
resulted in breaches of the peace, blood- 
shed ahd loss of life. (See fact findings 
in Ku Klux Klan v. Strayer et al., 26 
Fed. (2d) 727.) 

To contradict or lessen the force of 
this evidence, the plaintiff introduced no 
testimony, but, on objections seasonably 
made, took the position—which is its 
main contention on this appeal—that, 
even if true, evidence of these acts, oc- 
curring at different times and in differ- 


}ent places, was inadmissible because for- 


eign to and in no sense connected with 
the controversy between it and the de- 
fendants in this case. 


‘Clean Hands’ Rule 


Held Not to Apply 


ructure, as the inner loop is supported |the named defendants, banished mem- 
by the suspension plate, but it does not! bers of ‘the Klan, conspired to injure 


the “means integral with said plates” | 


| when turned come into contact with any 
;metal reenforcement provided for the 
| purpose of preventing damage or injury 
, to the bag. 


| Paper Reenforcements 
Found to Be Old 


While paper reenforcements are em- 
ployed in the defendants’ structure, that 
| feature is old in the art. 
| In the defendants’ structure the con- 
| necting of the hook clip and suspending 


loop removes all strain from the bag | 


|itself when in use, as in the Patent No. 
| 1216684, to Hans. 

| The defendants’ structure complained 
| Ofgin the above entitled actions does not 
infringe. 

| A decree may be entered in each of the 
above entitled suits in favor of the de- 
|fendant against the plaintiff, dismissing 
|the complaint with costs. 

Aug. 9, 1929. 


Recent Rulings Published 
In Patent Office Gazette 


In the issue of August 27 of the of. | 


ficial Gazette of the Patent Office, the 


following decisions in patent and trade | 


mark cases are published: 

Ex parte The American Rolling Mill 
Company, First Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents (published in The United 
States Daily, issue of July 15, 1929, IV, 
U. S. Daily, 1152). 

Ex parte Matson, 
Commissioner of Patents, application re- 
sulting in Patent No, 1724212, Aug. 
13, 1929. 


| Myercord Co. v. 


Palm Bros. Decal- 


|comania Co., Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Second Circuit, decided Apr. 
5, 1929. 

The Official Gazette also announces the 
grant of letters patent from Patent No. 
1725743 to Patent No. 1726521, in- 
clusive. 


Plans for Marketing Fruit 
Approved by Farm Board 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

will be strictly limited to a reasonable 
dividend earning. The common stock 
which alone has voting power will be 
lodged exclusively with local grower- 
owned and controlled shipping units 
which will become members of the or- 
ganization. 

In response to inquiries from the Board 
it was represented that the service pro- 
posed was to take care of a greatly 


needed service to cooperative groups in| 


the fruit and’ vegetable busine®s whose 
individual output is not large enough to 
form the basis of a national sales sys- 
tem, or where crops move in such a 
seaspnal way over a short period of time 
that it was not practical for these local 
and district assoeiations by themselves 
té maintain a year round national selling 
organization and that through a combi- 
nation of several of these groups scat- 
tered throughout the United States that 


it would be possible to provide a selling | 


service of salaried men in the terminal 
markets and in the other markets that 


would afford a more efficient and better | 


selling organization than was available 
to them under present conditions, — 
It was represented that the United 


First Assistant | 


it by inducing other members to secede 
|from the organization, thereby depriving 
| it of annual dues and per capita taxes 
in vast sums; that the banished mem- 
bers clandestinely maintain unlawful | 
Klans, operating as_ individual units 
of the parent order under the Klan 
|name; have collected admission fees and 
|annual dues in large amounts; that they 
|are in possession of large numbers of 
| robes, helmets, lodge altars, flags, bibles, 
| books, papers, etc., all property of the 
| plaintiff, the mnaNonal order, and are 
guilty of other doings not necessary here 
|to recite. The plaintiff therefore prayed 
| first for a temporary and then a per- 
manent injunction restraining the de- 
|fendants from in anywise doing the 
j}acts complained of, that they be re- 
quired to account for and deliver to it 
{all its proprety so improperly acquired 
;and held, and in addition pay it the 
sum of $100,000. The defendants by 
their answer took issue on all aver- 
ments of the bill and in addition filed a 
counterclaim and asked the court to ap- 
point a receiver for the plaintiff cor- 
poration. The court held against the 
counterclaim and refused to appoint a 
receiver. As the defendants have not} 
appealed, we, of course, pass by these 
matters. 


Controversy Arises | 
Over Banishment | 


Such was the bill. What did the plain- | 
| tiff prove to support the averments on 
which it grounded its right to the varied 
relief it sought? It proved its charter | 
and thereby proved its charter pur- 
poses. Then, quite abruptly, it shifted | 
|to proof of its averment that the de- 
fendants had been banished. from the 
order and on this proof a bitter con- 
|troversy immediately arose as_ to 
whether their banishment was accord- 





lawful, or high-handed and arbitrary 
and therefore unlawful. We shall not 
pause to decide whether the banishment 


veals an exercise of 
quite beyond belief) still the plaintiff, 
to obtain the relief it prayed, must have 
| proved that the banished members were 
|guilty of the wrongdoing it charged 
| against them. 

| The plaintiff produced eight witnesses, 
|three of them defendants. They gave 
|no testimony as to the 
|charged; they did not prove that the 
defendants had persuaded other mem- 
| bers to secede or had _ collected and 
| possessed large sums of money and had 
|thereby deprived the plaintiff of vast 
|revenues, the only sum deprived to be 
in the defendants’ possession being, on 
comparison with the amount claimed, 
the insignificant sum of from $20 to 
$25; nor did they show that the para- 
phernalia which the plaintiff seeks to 





Growers of America did not propose to 
enter the field in such a way as to in- 
terfere with areas where existing co- 
operatives have sufficient volume to main- 
tain their own selling organization, or 
the, future organization of them where 
it Was possible to perform an equally 
efficient service for themselves. 

The Board is of the opinion that 
if this organization is operated along 
the lines as represented that it will per- 
form a valuable service, especially to 





\ 


|avail themselves as a defense. 


| purposes” and when 


ing to the constitution and therefore | 


was valid, for, if valid (though it re- | 
despotic power | 


conspiracy | 


| the areas now lacking such a service. | 


We accept without qualification the 
law which the plaintiff offered to support 
this contention. It is indeed well set- 
tled that the inequity which will dis- 


|}miss one from a court of equity under 


the maxim that “he who comes into a 
court of equity must do so with clean 
hands” must relate directly to the mat- 
ter concerning which he complains. Cun- 
ningham v. Pettigrew, 169 Fed. 335, 
344. It is to wrongful conduct in the 
very act or matter which constitutes 
the plaitniff’s ground of action—not to 
past and unrelated sins—that the maxim 


|applies, for it is only such conduct that 


can operate as a wrong or inflict. injury 
upon the defendants of which they can 
Shaver 
v. Heller & Merz Co., 108 Fed. 821; 
Trice v. Comstock, 121 Fed. 620, 628. 
Applying this rule to the proofs in 
the case, it appears that the plaintiff 
was incorporated as “a purely benevolent 
and eleemosynary society” and organized 
for “benevolent, religious and charitable 
so operating it 
would have the right to the exclusive 
use of its corporate name. It introduced 
no evidence that it performed any of 
the purposes for which it was incor- 
porated and organized. The defendants, 
however, proved that in many instances 
its activities and purposes were quite 
opposed to those declared in its charter 
and constitution. Both parties in this 
case are using the corporate title; each 
claiming the right and cherishing its 
signification. The controversy concerns 
the lawfulness of that use. That is the 
very matter which constitutes the plain- 
tiff’s (remaining) ground of. action. : 
What the parties are doing with the 
name or doing under the name has a 
direct relation to its lawful use. If the 
plaintiff is misusing it, that has a direct 
|relation to the defendants’ use of it, 


}and may inflict an injury upon them. 


If the defendants also are misusing it, 
that may be in derogation of the plain- 
tiff’s right; but, even so, the plaintiff, 


| disregarding its charter and constitution 


|and engaging in practices antagonistic 
jto its declared purposes, cannot hide’ 
its hands and demand equitable relief. 

We hold the evidence to which the 
plaintiff objected as irrelevant was ad- 
|missible, that it was enough to sustain 
|the fact findings made, and that the de- 
|cree of the trial court dismissing’ the 
| bill must, for the reasons it gave and the 
additional reasons we have given, be 
| affirmed. 
Aug. 13, 1929, 
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AuTuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are Presentep HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe United States DAILY 


Change in Administering Public Land 


Declared to Prom 


ise Benefits to States | 


Problems of Joint Control Discussed at Governors’ Con- 


repayments from projects now com- 
pleted. 

We of the West know that the major 
problems affecting new irrigation proj- 
ects arise from the dffiiculties involved 
in the settlement of the raw lands. 

# It has not been an easy matter for 


the -cttler on irrigated lands, whether | 
Federal or privately developed, to forge | 


his way to a fairly prosperous condi- 
tion, involving as it must do, a heavy 
investment in land leveling, construction 
of buildings, and in machinery and live- 
stock. 


Federal Projects Declared 
To Be Most Successful 


As a whole, the Federal reclamation 
projects, providing for long-term repay- 
ments without interest, have been far 
more successful than those constructed 
with private capital, involving the heavy 
interest charges on the bonds. 

It is common knowledge to us from the 


irrigation States, that many of these pri- | 


vately constructed projects are now in a 
bad way.and that many meritorious proj- 
ects of this typé are threatened with dis- 
aster bécause of their inability to refi- 
nance themselves. 

In the President’s proposal; he points 
out that in these meritorious cases, the 
reclamation act might well be given more 


flexibility, so as to take care of this type | 


of privately constructed project, where 


the settler is already upon the land, by | 


long-time loans advanced from the fe¢la- 
mation fund, with a low interest rate. To 
me, there is no more practical way of ex- 
tending intelligent help to agriculture at 
this time. 

He also proposes that, if the individual 


States will take over the job of adminis- | 


tering the work of reclamation, the Fed- 
eral Government, in its future commit- 
ments from the reclamation fund, advance 
the mony necessary for the construction 
of the dams and reservoirs, without re- 
payment from the States; the individual 
State in turn to have supervisory control 


of the digging of the main canals and | 


laterals. 
This plan would very materially reduce 
the acre cost of future reclamation to the 


point where successful. land settlement | 


would be assured. 

I judge that the President, in recom- 
mending this joint plan, believes that the 
nation itself is fully justified in making 
this contribution of the dams and reser- 
voirs, both for irrigation and an offset 
against the lessened danger from floods 
and as a more comprehensive plan of 
national flood control. 


Opposes Transfer 
Of Mineral Rights 


As to the general plans above out- | 


lined, my guess would be that most of 
you are in agreement up to this point, 
but that in some of your minds the ques- 
tion has arisen, what about the mineral 
subsurface rights? 
also be turned over, as a gift to the 
public-land States? 

As a man of the ‘West, whose past life 
has been lived in and whose personal 
interests and future hopes are wholly 
wrapped up in its development, I will 
give you the reason why that very thing 
is neither desirable nor to be hoped for 

4 at this time. 

In the first place, there is no public- 
land State that has the equipment abso- 
lutely necessary for scientifically han- 
dling the vast mineral resources underly- 
ing the public lands. 
ernment is spending, and for years has 
been spending, more than $1,000,000 
per year in the maintenance of its Geo- 
logical Survey. Here we have a force 
of about 500 highly trained men at work, 
in making most comprehensive surveys 


and studies of our coal, oil, phosphates, | 


potash, metalliferous ores, topographical 
surveys, steam gaging, “underground 
water supply, and their related subjects, 


This work ‘is particularly a national” 


and not a State affair. The individual 
States, at this time, are not financially 
able, nor are they equipped in even the 
most méager way, to undertake or carry 
on this work. 

From both the national and the State 
viewpoint, it would be a disaster to at- 
tempt to reverse this procedure. 

In the second place, the individual 
States would reap no actual benefit by 
a surrender of this Federal right to the 
States, as the individual public-land 
States are now receiving, through the 

~ reclamation act, every dollar of rev- 


enue that comes from mineral royalties, | 


except a meager 10 per cent of the re- 
ceipts which the Federal Government re- 
tains for its supervisory control and ad- 
ministration of the underground mineral 
wealth. 

Surely, the States could not hope to 
carry on this work of exploration and 


administration so cheaply or with such | 


efficiency. 

Only recently I heard the comment 
that turning over the surface title to 
the public lands, without the accompany- 
ing minéral title, was like presenting the 
egy shell without the meat. 

Certainly no man from the West, who 
has a comprehensive knowledge of the 
facts involved, will give patient ear to 
such loose and foolish conversation. 


Approval of Proposal 
By Congress Required 


There is also another side to that 
question that we might as well face 
first as last. All this proposed plan for 
turning ovér thé public lands and mak- 
ing more flexible the present reclama- 
tion act involve favorable Congressional 
action. 

© I bélieve that under the kindly and in- 
telligent leadership of the President, 
*these two things are possible; and that 
the Congress will follow his leadership 
in bringing it to a successful conclusion. 

But a proposal to Congress to turn 
over the coal, oil, potash, phosphates 
and metalliferous ores to the several 
States, with our minimum of represen- 
tation in the House and Senate, would 
be hopelessly impossible from its in- 
ception. 

‘The same is true of the national for- 
ests. In,the administration of the na- 
tional forests, the Federal Government 
is spending each year far more than it 
receives from the sale of timber and the 
grazing receipts, 

To begin with, 25 per cent of all forest 
receipts are immediately returned to the 
States in which the forests lie. 

‘The next time any man proposes that 
the individual States take over the na- 
tional forests, I wish you would keep ; 
mind the following facts and figures: 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1925, the Federal Government expended 
for the administration of the national 


forests, for the purchase of additional! you a great heritage. 


Why should they not | 


The Federal Gov- | 


ference by Assistant Secretary of Interior. 


[Continued from Page 4.] | 


| lands, and for the building of permanent 
roads and trails therein, the sum of | 
$23,759,375, of which total $10,477,564 | 
was expended for road construction work 
alone. The receipts from the national | 
| forests that year from timber sales and | 
| grazing fees totaled $5,000,137. | 

For 1926 the Government expended on 
its national forests $22,729,348, of which | 
$12,989,605 was expended for roads and | 
trails, and $1,146,487 for additions to the | 
| forests. During the year 1926 the total | 
receipts, from the national forests was | 
$5,155,661. | 

For the year 1927 the total expendi- | 
ture by the Federal Government for the | 
}national forests was $23,512,220, of, 
| which $10,532,407 was for the construc- | 
| tion of permanent roads and trails and | 
| $1,063,980 for the acquisition of addi- | 
| tional forest lands. For the year 1927 
, the Federal Government’s total receipts | 
| from grazing fees and timber sales was | 
| $3,166,605. | 
For the year 1928 the total expendi- | 
| ture by the Federal Government for the! 
national fofests was $22,657,454, of 
which $9,626,805 was for the construc- 
ltion of permanent roads:and trials and 
$2,069,122 for the purchase of additional | 
lands. The total receipts for the year 
1928 were $5,441,434, 





| 
| Figures Are Presented | 
| 


|For Four-year Period | 
For the four-year period from 1925 to | 
| 1928 the Federal Government expended | 
on its national forests a sum total of | 
$92,658,392, and for the same period re- | 
ceived in return $20,763,837, 25 per cent 
of which, $5,190,960, was returned to 
| the States. | 
A study of the receipts and expendi- 
{tures by the Federal Government in the 
conservation of the national. forests | 
surely will not leave any enthusiasm in 
| the minds of those who have been clamor- | 
ing for the Federal Government to sur- | 
render the national forests to the indi- | 
| vidual States. 


| West 25 years ago, 


|} of the West. 
was assailed at the time by the cry of 
those who said that he was “robbing the 


the past quarter of a century now shows 


| saving us from ourselves, but putting a 


| mountain States. 
Only a few weeks ago, I saw the same 
|clamor arise in some portions of the 
West when President Hoover declared his | 
present policy of conserving in an orderly 
manner the oil reserves of the West, that 
happen to lie within Government-owned | 
lands, | 
All of us present here today will, in| 
ithe coming years, pay grateful recogni- 
{tion to the act of President Hoover in| 
{trying to lessen the present wastefui- 
{ness in the overproduction of our great | 
| natural resource of oil, so that it may | 
| be developed in an orderly, economicai 
| way. 


| Part of Royalties 


| Returned to States 

From all the royalties paid the Fed-| 
eral Government on oil,/ coal, and tim-| 
ber sales from public lands, outside the | 
national forests, there is immediately | 
returned to the individual States 37 ‘2 
per cent for our roads and schools, 10} 
per cent for administration, the remain- 
ing 52% per cent being paid into the 
reclamation fund. 

When we talk about taking over the} 
mineral wealth for the public-land 
States, we automatically close down all | 
| further aid for reclamation. 
| ~We cannot eat our pie and keep it 
| too, 

In our enthusiastic support of a pro- 
|gram that we ourselves favor, we are | 
| sometimes prone to overlook an inven- 





“T 


~ large sums of money. A section of the Bureau of Stand- 


I have a very distinct recollection of | 
|the agitation that spread through the) 
when President | 
Roosevelt led the crusade for the preser- | 
vation of the remaining national forests | 
I recall how bitterly he | 


| West of its heritage.” The experience of | 


that, as a matter of fact, he was literally | 


;check on the indiscriminate, immediate | 
| destruction of the forest lands of the} 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
aever been studied in detail 
as one. piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear ‘picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

“are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of | 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. , 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929, 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Methods of Analyzing Metals Are Improved 
Through Research in Bureau of Standards 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 
Ninth Article—The Metallurgy of Gases. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Re- 
search. 


By C. E. Waters 


Chemist of the Bureau of Standards. 


HE platinum metals are not the only ones which 
offer difficulties to the analytical chemist, and 
slight differences in the analyses of many ores 
and alloys of the common metals may involve 


ards is largely engaged in research on methods for the 
analysis of metallurgical materials. 


ts chief work, however, is the preparation, stand- 
ardization and distribution of analyzed samples of 
ores, metals, and pure chemicals. the principal uses 
of these standard samples are: For checking the 
methods of analysis which control the production and 
sale of numerous metallurgical products; for settling 
disputes, based on faulty analytical procedures, which 
arise between producers and consumers; for calibrating 
instruments, such as calorimeters for determining the 
heating value of gas, oil and coal, polarimeters for 
testing the strength of sugar solutions, pyrometers for 
high-temperature measurements in industrial opera- 
tions, and sieves used in the cement and related in- 
dustries. The thousands of these samples which are 
sold each year go to all parts of the world. 


“ I * 


RATHER special problem is the analytical deter- 

mination of the amounts of the gases hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen which are contained in metals. 
Until rather recently their presence has been ignored 
by the analyst, and paid little attention to by the 
metallurgist. 


The conviction has lately become rather generally 
and firmly established that more should be known of 
the amounts of these gases in metals, whether they are 
present in chemical combination or simply dissolved, 
and that systematic studies should be made of their 
effects upon the properties of the metals. A method 
for determining the amounts of these gases in metals, 
chiefly iron and steel, was developed by the Bureau, 
and is in use in a number of the larger industrial re- 
search laboratories, which are collecting data on the 
influence of these gases. 


Much remains to be done on the analytical methods, 
particularly in providing means for determining the 
distribution of a given gas; how much of the total 
oxygen in a sample of wrought iron, for instance, is 
dissolved, and how much is in chemica) combination 


*+with the iron, silicon, phosphorus and other elements 


in the sample. 
* * * 

"THESE investigations on what might be called the 

_metallurgy of gases form only a part of what is 
being done with these elusive substances. The gas 
section of the Bureau has three distinct fields of ac- 
tivity. The first concerns the character of the service 
given by the companies which distribute fuel gases 
to the public. 


_ The companies usually operate under legally estab- 
lished rules and regulations, but even when there is no 
official control, each company sets standards of some 


kind for the guidance of its employes. It is quite pos- 
sible that the requirements and standards may either 
be inadequate to insure good service to the public, or 
they may cause unnecessary expense. The Bureau 
acts as a clearing house for information regarding 
matters of this kind. . 


The Bureau cooperates with the gas industry .in 
matters relating to the utilization of gas and the 
design and operation of gas-burning appliances. The 
Bureau, basing its work upon technical facts, is in- 
terested in determining how burners and other gas 
appliances should be constructed in order to be safe 
and satisfactory to operate. Whether individual ap- 
pliances conform to proper standards is left to the 
laboratory of the American Gas Association, which 
makes the necessary tests. 


Finally, the Bureau studies a broad group of prob- 
lems relating to the production and analysis of gases, 
and to their properties in general. 


* * * 


JF THERE were to be an immediate great develop- 

ment of commercial aviation in dirigibles, the results 
so far achieved in the Bureau’s investigation on gas-cell 
fabrics would make this development possible. 


For a long time goldbeater’s skin, an intertinal 
membrance, was considered the best material for hold- 
ing gas, but the cattle slaughtered in a year would 
barely furnish enough suitable skins to make a ‘set 
of cells for one of the new dirigibles to be built by the 
Navy. 


The gas-cell fabric developed by the Bureau is made 
from cheap and abundant raw materials. It is coated 
by machine, instead of tediously and expensively by 
hand. e 

ot 1 * 

WHEN a narrow beam of sunlight is passed through 

a prism it is spread out into an array of colors, 
from red to violet, which is called the spectrum. Many 
black lines cross the spectrum, and when it was proved 
that these lines are due to the presence of certain 
chemical elements in the sun’s atmosphere, a means of 
learning something about the composition of the sun 
was placed in the hands of the astronomer. 


Spectrum analysis is no less useful in the laboratory, 
and by means of it several chemical elements have 
been discovered. It has proved to be most useful in 
solving some of the problems concerning the structure 
of atoms. For convenience the spectrum is photo- 
graphed and the Bureau has been notably successful 
in sensitizing plates so that they can be used for the 
red and infra-red portions of the spectrum to which 
ordinary plates are but slightly or not at all sensitive. 
This led to methods of sensitizing which are especially 
useful in photography from the air. 


There is room for further improvement in plates, 
and at the request of the Air Service and of scientific 
users of photography, the problems of photographic 
sensitivity are being attacked by the methods of phys- 
ical chemistry. Emphasis is being laid on the study 
of the general principles of making photographic ma- 
terials, now largely a matter of trade secrets~ and 
empirical formulas. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Aug. 28, C. E. Waters, Chemist of 
the Bureau of Standards, will discuss studies 
made in connection with oils and rubber. 





| tory of the cold facts. 
| The public domain was acquired by | 
| gifts from some of the older States, by 
purchase from foreign governments, and | 
|as indemnity from Mexico, as a result | 
lof the war of 1845-47. No public-land | 
| State has ever added one single acre 
to our flag. | 

The mineral wealth underlying our 
public lands does not our to the pub- 
| lie-land States and never did. 

Neither should we forget that the Con- 
| stitution reposes in the Congress the 
exclusive authority to dispose of the pub- 
lic lands and to adopt the rules and reg- 
ulations regarding their disposal. 

The President can only recommend to 
Congress such action as he deems wise 
{and beneficial to the Nation as a whole, 
of which we of the West are an integral 
part, 

Our only hope for bringing about the 
desired change in present conditions, that 
we believe is fraught with such big pos- 
sibilities for the development of the West, 
is through orderly procedure and the 
presentation of our case in a way that 
will appeal to the far-seeing Congress- 
men and Senators from the Eastern 
States. 

In order to bring this about, the Presi- | 
dent now proposes to name a conimission 
of nine or ten men, five of whom shall 
be from the public-land States of the 
West, to study this matter and then to 
make report to him of the result of their 
findings. Backed up by a éavorable rec- 
ommendation of this kind, he is of the 
opinion that the Congress will favorably 
respond by the enactmeéut of legislation | 
that will bring to early fruition the pro- 
gram outlined in his letter to you. 


Capable Membership 


Sought for Commission 


As members of this commission, he 
earnestly desires that the five Western 
members shall include some of our big- | 
gest and best men, who are thoroughly 
conversant with the problems involved. 

In his letter he asks that each gov-| 
ernor submit to him two or three names} 
from his State to help guide him in mak- 
ing up the list from the West. 

We can accomplish nothing without 
mutual cooperation and leadership, I 
have faith to believe that out of this con- 
ference will come great good and bigger 
things for the future development of the 
great Republic to which we all hold al- | 
legiance and especially to that portion 
which we affectionately call “the West,” 
with its great mountain ranges, valleys 
and plains, irrigated lands, undeveloped 
water powers, and mineral wealth. 

In his letter to you, the President has 
outlined his plan for turning over to 
He has also 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-28271.. (S) Traveling expenses—Car 
fare at official station—Panama Canal In- 
spectors. Where an inspector receives an 
assignment to make an inspection before 
reporting at his office the next working 
‘day, he is not entitled to car fare from his 
residence to such place of inspection but is 
entitled to car fare from that place to his 
oflice if official business requires him to re- 
port there. 

Where an inspector is sent from his of- 
fice to place of inspection during office 


hours and the inspection is completed after | 


office hours so that upon completion he re- 


|turns directly to his residence, no car fare 
for the trip to his residence is authorized. | 


The inspector is entitled to car fare from 
his office to place of inspection but not from 
the latter place to his residence. 

In a case in which the residence of an in- 
spector is also his office any éxpense in- 
curred by him in going to and from that 
place to places of inspection aré for re- 
imbursement except for the first trip out 
and the last trip in each day. (Aug. 19, 
1929.) 

A-24077, A-26327. Carriers—Released val- 
uation. Increased rates for transportation 
charges based on valuation may not be paid 
unless the valuation is stated on the bill 
of lading pursuant to competent Govern- 
ment authority and authorization, but car- 
riers may not escape responsibility for 
losses in transit when their agent at point 


|of shipment has been informed of the in- 
creased valffation and there is neglect to|- 


| pointed the way whereby the irrigation 


States of the West can develop their non- 
arid lands, under their own control, to 
full fruition. 

He has proposed a thethod of now 
cutting the Gordiqn knot, that will free 
you from bureaucratic control at Wash- 
ington, of which we have complained in 
the past. 

May not we of the West, under the 
leadership here assembled, now confront 
an opportunity that if taken at its flood 
tide will surely lead on to bigger and 
better things in the years just ahead 
of us? 

May not the President’s proposals, if 
now met in a reciprocal spirit, easily as- 
sume the magnitude of a Magna Charta 
in the future development of the West? 


note same on the bill of lading. (Aug. 20, 


1929.) 

A-25355. (S) Classification of Civilian 
| Employes—Promotions to vacant positions 
| without action by Personnel Classification 
|Board. When a position which has once 
|been finally allocated by the Personnel 
| Classification Board becomes vacant, the 
| Same may be filled by appointment, promo- 
tion, or transfer with the approval of the 
Civil Service Commission, without action 
| by the Personnel Classification Board, and 
the action of the Board on its own motion 
{in attempting to reallocate the position 
downward is without effect to reduce the 
salary rate of the employe. 8 Comp. Gen. 
296; id. 301; id. 496; id. 522. (Aug. 20, 
1929.) ‘ 

A-28090. (S) Contracts—Assignment. 
Where either an individual or corporation 
|having an uncompleted contract with the 
Government or a valid claim against it, 
sells his or its entire business or where a 
public service corporation sells or transfers 
all of that portion of its business relating 
to the particular kind of service for which 
it has a contract with the Government, and 
the transferee assumes the obligation of 
the contract and furnishes a new per- 
formance bond, such a transfer is not re- 
quired to be considered an assignment of 
the contract or claim prohibited by sections 
3787 or 3477, Revised Statutes, and pay- 
ment is authorized to the transferee ‘upon 
j}ecompliance with the contract terms and 
|} furnishing a waiver from the original con- 
jtractor, (August 17, 1929.) 

A-28051. Contracts—Mistake in bid- 
|tion—Laboratory fees. Where a bid for 
| postgraduate instruction of certain grad- 
|uates of the United States Naval Academy 


| struction furnished, and the contract price 
paid, the contractor is not entitled to any 
additional amount on the ground of a mis- 
take having been made in the submission 
of the bid, in that the rate quoted for tui- 
tion was for a course of three points in- 
stead of a course of five points, the mistake 
not being apparent on the face of the bid 
and there being otherwise nothing to put 
the Government contracting officer on notice 
that a mistake had been made wher the offer 
was accepted and which would raise the im- 
plication that the offer was accepted with 
the intention of taking advantage of such 
mistake, 

Where in accordance with the usual cus- 
tom, a contract for a chemistry course pro- 
vides for a laboratory fee and the con- 
tractor has been paid the amount thereby 
prescribed and it appears that such fee was 
actually required as a deposit to cover the 
actual cost of apparatus broken or material 
used, the United States is entitled to a re- 
fund of the excess amount paid as the un- 
used portion of the deposit for breakage, 
ete. (August 17, 1929.) 

A-28200. Traveling oxpinsesn Airplane, 
When orders direct’ travel of an officer of 
the United States whose reimbursement is 
governed by the Subsistence Expense Act 
lof 1926, 44 Stat. 688, and the Standardized 
Travel Regulations, and the orders do not 
direct travel by airplane nor contain the 
| certificate of the head of the service that 
travel by airplane is necessary in the inter- 
jest of the Government, reimbursement for 
| cost. of operation of a privately owned air- 
| plane in making the travel directed must 

e limited to the cost of transportation by 





Tui- | 


for a specified course was accepted, the in- | 


common carrier by the usual land or water 
routés involved. (August 17, 1929.) 


A-28297. (S) Subsistence’ per diem— 
Sundays and holidays. Par. 45(b) of the 
Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
| tions has reference to the beginning and 
| termination of per diem payments when 
questions of leave of absence are involved. 
An employe in a travel status on a per diem 
basis who is not required to pérform duty 


on Sundays and holidays is entitled to his | 


full per diem allowance notwithstanding 
that he may be absent from his temporary 
duty station on such days for personal rea- 
sons. (August 17, 1929.) 


Subsistence, per diem—Temporary con- | 


ferences at headquarters. The temporary 
recall of an employe in a travel status at 
Baltimore to his headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a conferénce at 9 a. m. on a 
specified date, before the completion of his 
official duties for which he was directed 
to perform travel, did not finally terminate 
his travel status but operdted as a sus- 
pension thereof for the time actually nec- 
essary to return to headquarters to be pres- 
ent at the hour set for the conference and 
as this was possible and was accomplished 
by leaving Baltimore at 7 a. m. the day 
of the conference, rather than the night 
before, the employe is entitled to @ full 
per diem for the day preceding the con- 
ference. (August 17, 1929.) 


Navy Orders 


Comdr, William H. Toaz, det. U. 8S. S. 
Cuyama about Sept. 15; to 1st Nav. Dist., 
| Boston. 

Lt. Walston O, Bailey, det. command U. 
| 8. S. S-34; to U. S. S. S-34. 

Lt. Joseph A. Rasmussen, det. command 
U. S. S. Chéewink about Aug. 15; to temp. 
duty Subm, Base, New London, Conn. 

Lt. 
duty about Aug. 31; to home. 

Lt. (jg) Murr E. Arnold, det. VF Sqdn. 


Fit.; to Nav. Air Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Lt. (jg) David B. Justice, ors. June 24 
modified. To Dest, Sqdns., Battle Fit., with 
authority delay until Oct. 19 in reporting 
thereto. 

Ens. Francis 8. Kirk, det. Naval Acad- 
emy; to resignation accepted to take ef- 
fect Sept. 23. 

Capt. Henry A. May (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about Aug. 31; to 
Navy Retg. Sta., Albany, N. Y. 

Comdr. Clyde B. Camerer (M, C.),, det. 
U. 8. 8. West Virginia; to Nav. Hosp., San 
Diego, Calif, 

Comdr, Harry A. Garrison (M.C.), det, U. 
S. 8. Nevada; to Nav, Med. Supply Depot, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Comdr, Stanley D. Hart (M. C.), det, U. 
8S. S New York: to Nav. Hosp., New- 
port, R. 1. . 

Comdr, Harry E. Jenkins (M. C.), det, 
{18th Nav. Dist, about Aug. 15; to Marine 
| Bks., Quantico, Va. 

Comdr. John G. Ziegler (M. C.), det. Nav. 
|Hosp., Washington, D. C., about Oct. 1; 
}to U. S, 8. Nevada, 

Lt. Comdr. Arthur Freeman (M. C.), ors. 
| July 30 to U. S. 8. Galveston revoked; to 
lecontinue present duties at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lt. (jg) Bruce V. Leamer (M. C.), det. 


‘ 





James S$. Warner, relieved All active | 


2B (U. 8. 8. Langley), Air Sqdns., Battle | 
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Streeter, Robert Leroy. aera 
tion engines, theory and design; a text- 
book on internal-combustion engines for 
engineers and students in engineering, 

and Lester Clyde Lichty 3d ed. 

ee 


Be as 
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| New Books 
| 
| 
| 
| 


McGraw-Hill book 
| CO. 1929. 29-16021 
Updike, Ira Amon, The synthesis of 2-aryl- 
6-dimethylamino benzothiazoles from 2- 
amino-5 dimethylaniline thiosulfuric acid 
and aromatic aldehydes. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Columbia university, 1929.) 37 p. N. Y., 
1929. 29-15842 
| Veatch, Collins. Vigor in soybeans as af- 
| fected by hybridity and inhibition of pu- 
| bescence. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
| University of Illinois, 1929.) 6 p. Urbana, 
| Ill, 1929. 29-16013 
| Vergilius Maro, Publius. The story of 
| A8neas: Virgil's Aeneid, translated into | 
English verse by Henry 8S. Salt. 304 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., The University press, 
1928. 29-16004 
American society of mechanical engineers. | 
Pittsburgh. Souvenir of the spring meet- | 
ing of the American society of mechanical | 
engineers, May 14 to 17, 1928. 214 p., 
illuse Pittsburgh, Pa., Printed by Cramer | 
printing & publishing co., 1928. 29-10282 | 
| Barton, Joshua Lindley. The descendants | 
of Solomon Barton of Dutchess County, | 
New York and Monkton, Vermont. (Re- | 
printed from the New York genealogical | 
and biographical record for July and Octo- | 
ber, 1928, and January, 1929.) 30 p. N./} 
Y., 1929. 29-10283 | 
Benedict, A. L. Why we are men and women; | 
or, Factors determining sex, by... 270 
p., illus. N. Y., A. Ross and co., 1929. | 
29-16157 | 
Blatter; George John. Theotokia, the most 
beautiful of womankind; an epic in ten | 
cantos by Fiscar Marison [pseud.| 1900- 
1922, 7t p. South Chicago, Ill., The 
| Theépolitan, 1929. 29-15851 
Burrell, Percy Jewett. Pageant of grati- 
| tude, for two hundred years of blessing | 
upon Lancaster County, by ... master of | 
the pageant;*Alice Kraft, associate and 
dance director; Harry A. Sykes, composer 
and musical director; presented by the 
people of the city and county of Lan- 
easter, Williamson field—Franklin & 
Marshall college, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 24th, 25th and 26th, 1929, 7:45 | 
| o'clock in the evening. 126 p., illus. Lan- | 
caster, Pa., Intelligencer printing co., | 
i 1929. 29-15856 
Canada. Treaties, etc., 1926 (Willingdon). 
Convention and protocol between Canada 
| and the United States regarding the 
Niagara Falls and the Niagara River. 
Signed at Ottawa, January 2, 1929. 19 p. 
| Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1929. 29-10281 
Coleman, Algernon. The teaching of mod- | 
ern fvureign languages in the United 
States; a report prepared for the Modern 
foreign language study. (Publications of 
the American and Canadian committees | 
on modern languages. v. 12.) 299 p. N. | 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 29+16180 
Darwin, Bernard Richard Meirion. Green 
memories, by ... 3382 p. London, Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 1928. 29-16029 
Davis, Robert Hobart. Bob Davis abroad! | 
329 p. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1929. | 
| 29-16173 | 
| Douglas, Norman. Nerinda (1901) by .. .| 
137 p. Florence, G. Orioli, 1929. _29-15853 
Evans, John Henry. Message & characters 
of the Book of Mormon, written in com- | 
memoration of the one hundreth anni- | 
versary of the publication of the Nephite 
record by .. . drawings illustrating an- 
cient American culture and civilization | 
made by John Henry Evans, jr. 392 p., | 
illus. Salt Lake City, 1929. 29-16153 
| Fordham, Sir Herbert George. Hand-list of 
catalogues ad works of reference relat- | 
ing to cart6-bibliography and kindred | 
subjects for Great Britain and Ireland, 





Army Orders | 


Col. Hernian Glade, ret., to active duty | 
as instructor at Rockford High School, 
Rockford, Ill, 

Lt. Col. Dean Halford, Inf., Army Medi- 
cal Center, Washington, D. C., will report | 
to the Army Retiring Board. | 
Signal 





Capt. Paul 8. Edwards, Corps, | 
orders of Aug. 17 revoked. 

Each of the following officers is detailed | 
to duty with the 15th Tank Battalion, Fort 
Benning, Ga.: ist Lt. Albert Pierson, 13th 
Inf., Fort Adams, R. J.; 1st Lt. William 
T. S. Roberts, 20th Inf., Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyo.; 1st Lt. Elliot Watkins, 8th Inf, 
Fort Screven, Ga. 

2d Lt. Leuis Rothan Dennis, Q. M. C: 
Reserve, to active duty. Lt. Dennis will 
|report to the station at New Cumberland, | 
Pa., for training. 

Capt. Harry H. Darst, Q. M. C, Reserve, 
lordérs of recent Wate revoked. 

Each of the following officers of the Q. 
M. C. Reserve is ordered to active duty and 
training at the Brooklyn, N. Y., depot: Maj. 
Arthur Leslie Lemon, Bridgeton, N. J.; | 
Capt. Léster John Heath, Herkimer, N. Y.; 
Ist Lt, Anthony Frank Anish, Flushing, 
L. I.; 1st Lt. George Albert Penny, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 24 Lt. George Stevenson Syme, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Each of the following officers of the Q. 
M. C. Reserve is ordered to active duty and 
training at the New York General Depot, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Capt. John Hunt Andrews, | 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Capt. Owen Donnelly, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Capt. Herman Koenig, | 
New York City; Capt, Roy Carlton Wilkins, | 
New York City; ist Lt. Edward George 
Clifford, New York City; 24 Lt. Virgil John | 
O'Hara, Jersey City, N. J. 

Chap, Thomas L. McKenna, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to duty as transport chaplain on 
San Francisco-Manila voyages. 

Chap. Elmer A. Huset, from Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash., to duty as transport 
chaplain, New York-San Francisco voyages. 

Capt. LeRoy Davis, Cavalry, will report 
to the president of the Army Retiring 
| Board, Washington, D. C. 
| Ist Lt. Harold P. Tasker, Coast Artillery 
| Corps, orders of Aug, 14 revoked. 

ist Lt. Murray B. Crandall, Cavalry, from 
Fort Myer, Va., to the U, 8. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, N. Y. His name is 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Harold K. Coulter, Air Corps (Inf.), 
from Air Corps to Infantry of 2d Division, 
Fort Sam:*+ Houston, Tex. 

Lt. Col. Elliott J. Dent, Engineers, orders | 
of réecént daté amended so as to relieve 
Col. Dent from duty with office of Chief 
jot Engineers, Washington, D. C., about 
'Oct. 10, 1929. ° 

2d Lt. James L. Green, Engineers, to 6th 
Engineers at Fort Lewis, Wash. 


Nav. Hosp., N. Y., about Oct. 1; to Nav. 
|Hosp., Great Lakes, II. 

Capt. David C. Crowell (8S. C.), det, Rec. 
Ship, N. Y.: to Bu. 8. & A. 

Ens. Vernon Dortch (8S. C.), det. U. 8. S. 
Maryland about Aug. 15; to Qm. Corps 
Subsistence School, Chicago, II. 

Comdr. James O. Gawne (C. C.), det. Rec. 
Ship, N. Y.; to duty Navy Yard, N. Y 

Comdr. Philip G. Lauman (C. 
Navy Yard, N, Y., about Nov. 7; 
Cc. &@2 RR. 

Lt. Comdr. John D. Crecca (C, C.), det. 
Suptdg. Constr., Bethlehem Shipbldg. Corp., 
Quiney, Mass., about Oct. 19; to Navy 
Yard, N. Y. 

Comdr. Ralph M. Warfield (C, E. C.), det. 
15th Nav. Dist. about Aug. 15; to duty With 
Public Works Dept., Nicaragua. 

IA. Rufus C, Harding (C. EF. C.), det. Ma- 
rine Bks., Parris Island, 8S. C., about Aug. 
1/15; to duty with Public Works Dept. of 
Nicaragua. 

Chf. Mach. Patrick J. Solon, det. all duty | 
about Aug. 26; to further treatment Nav. | 
| Hosp., Washington, D. C. 
| Chf. Pay Clerk William H. Gardner, det. 
|U. S. S. Reina Mercedes; tao Dest. Sqdns., 
| Sete. Fit. ~ | 

Lt. William Forrest Crouse (M. C.), U. 
+S. N., died Aug. 12, 1929, at Colon, Panama, ’ 








.), det. 
to Bu. 
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mber is at end of last line. 


1720 to 1927, by... 25 p. Cambridge, 
Eng, The University press, 1928. . 
29-16030 
Hardie, Alexander. Pleasant memories of 
Japan in verse. 96 p. Los Angeles, The 
Times-mirror press, 1929. 29-15847 
Harvard university. Semitic-museum. Ex- 
cavations at Nuzi conducted by the Sem- 
itic museum and the Fogg art museurn 
of Harvard university, with the coopera- 
tion of the American school of oriental 
research at Bagdad. (Harvard Semitic 
series... vol. v.) 1 vy. | Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1929. 29-16172 
Hatcher, Matilda. The untouchables, « 
story of Indian girls. 141 p. London, 
Salvationist publishing & supplies, 1928. 
29-16156 
Jacksonville, Fla. Public library. Genealog- 
ical material, local and state history in 
the Jacksonville public library. By Pattie 
Porter Frost, reference librarian. 15 p. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Arnold printing co., 
1929. 29-16032 
Maggs bros., London. The first extant let- 
ter from America of Diego Columbus, son 
and successor of Christopher Columbus, 
dated January 12, 1512. 23 p. London, 
Maggs bros., 1929. 29-10249 
Maier, Norman Raymond Frederick. Reason- 
ing in white rats. (Comparative psychol- 
ogy monographs. v. 6, sérial no, 29, July, 
1929.) 93 p., illus. Baltimore, Md., The 
Johns Hopkins press, 1929. 29-16158 
Mease, Clarence. The kingdom of God. 44 
p. Harrisburg, Pa., 1929. 29-16152 
Meyers, Jerome. Penny’s worth of poetry. 
24p. N. Y., 1928. 29-15852 
Norton, William Harmon. The elements of 
geology. 464 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and 
co., 1929, 29-16259 
Press congress of the world. 2d, Geneva 
and Lausanne, 1926. The Press congress 
of the world in Switzerland, with fore+ 
word by William E. Rappard .. . edited 
by Walter Williams. 249 p. Columbia, 
Mo., E. W. Stephens publishing ¢o., 1928. 
29-16181 
Rodeheaver, Homer Aivan, comp. More< 
worth while poems (companion to “Worth 
while poems”) waif gems of verse gath- 
ered from here and there and recited in- 
public readings. 64 p. Chicago, The 
Rodeheaver co., 1929. 29-15848 
Louis. Public library. Furs and fur 
bearers of the United States and Canada, 
a list of books and articles on the tech: 
nology and romance of the subject, comp, 
by Edith Varney. (Reprinted from its 
Monthly bulletin, new ser., v. 27, no. 4, 
April 1929, p. 115-122.) 10 p., illus, 
Louis, St. Louis public library, 1929. 
29-16031 
Star-spangled banner flag house association, 
inc., Baltimore. . Certificate of in- 
corporation and constitution. 29 p. Balti. 
more, 1928. 29-10286 
Stauffer, William Tilden. The American an. 
cestry of Silence Washburn, wife of Jesse 
Washburn and mother of Daniel Wash-, 
burn, who escaped the Wyoming massacre. 
16 p. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1928. 29-10280 
Steck, Francis Borgia. Miss Repplier’s 
“Pere Marquette,” a review of a refuta- 
tion. 15 p. Quincy? Ill., 1929. 29-10270 
Stotz, Alfred. The ethnographical map of 
Transylvania. 10 p. n. p., 1928? 29-9703 
Teleplasmic thumbprints, an account of cer- 
tain experiments made in the Margery 
mediumship during the years 1927 and 
1928, by E. E. Dudley, J. Malcolm Bird, 
Mark W. Richardson, and Josephine L. 
Richardson. Experiments in thought 
transference; an account of some non- 
physical experiments with Margery which, 
like the thumbprints, result in new evi- 
dence for the independence of the con- 
trol personalities. 151 p., illus. Boston? 
1928? % 29-16155 
Townshend, Frank. ... Earth. 164 p. N. 
Y., A. A. Knopf, 1929. 29-15849 
The Tsinan case and the League of nations. 
18 p. n. p., 1928. 29-9704 
Harold Stirling. Contract 
bridge; bidding and the club convention, 
by Harold S. Vanderbilt. 251 p., illus. N. 
Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 29-16027 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtuinable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the car. numbers, should be given. 

Proceedings of a Board of the Chemical and 
Warfare Service, Appointed for the Pur- 
pose of Investigating Conditions Incident 
to the Disaster at the Cleveland Hospital 
Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio, on May 15, 1929: 

29-26749 

Factors to be Considered in Locating De- 
partments of Vocational Agriculture in 
the High Schools of North Carolina, June, 
1929. Issued by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Nonograph No. 7. 
Price, 5 cents. E29-226 

British Trade in Rubber and Rubber Prod- 
ucts—T. I. B. No. 644, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 29-26743 

The Marketing of Tungsten Ores and Con- 
centrates—T. I. B. No. 643, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart. 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

29-26742 

Senate Manual Containing the Standing 
Rules and Orders of the United States 
Senate.. Prepared under the direction of 
the Senate Committee on Rules, 70th Con- 

Senate Document No. 220. Price, 
$1.25. (1-9223) 

Technicat-News Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards—No. 148. Issued monthly by 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. Subscription price, 25 cents 
a year. (25-26527) 


Subscription 
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Stamp to Honor | 


General Wayne 
Will Be Issued 


rated in Special Two- 
cent Design. 


A special 2-cent postage stamp will be 
issued soon as a memorial to Gen. 
Anthony Wayne and to commemorate the 
135th anniversary of the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers, which resulted in peace with the 
Indians in northwestern Ohio and evacu- 
ation of the last traces of British sol- 
diery in this section, and which put the 
young American nation in position to ex- 
pand westward, the Postmaster General, 
Walter S. Brown, announced Aug. 26. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The new stamp will be the same size 
as the rezular issue and will be printed 
in red ink. 

Memorial Group Represented. 

The central design of the stamp repre- 
sents the memorial group containing the 
statue of Gen. Wayne in the center 
with the figure of an Indian on the left 
and a frontiersman on the right, printed 
in white orn a dark background. A tab- 
let below contains the legend: “General 
Anthony Wayne Memorial.” On the ex- 
treme upper edge of the stamp in a dark 
pane! with white Roman lettering ap- 
pear the words, “United States Postage.” 
Below in a'semicircular panel with white 
edges and white Roman lettering on a 
dark backgrouna are the words, “Battle 
of Fallen Timbers.” The ends of this 
panel are supported by uprights in the 
form of acanthus scrolls which end at 
the two lower corners in ovals having 
white edges and dark background. Within 
these ovals is the numbered “2.” The 
ovals are connected by a base panel in 
dark color with the word “Cents” in 
white Roman letters. Between the upper 
horizontal and semicircular panels are 
white ribbons with the dates “1794” at 
the left and “1929” at the right in dark 
lettering. 

On Sale Sept. 14. 

The new stamp will first be placed 
on sale Sept. 14, at the post offices of 
Toledo, Maumee, Perrysburg and Water- 
ville, Ohio, and Erie, Pa. Stamp col- 
lectors desiring first-day cancellations of 
the new stamp maj send a limited num- 
ber, not to exceed 25, of addressed 
covers to the postmasters.,,at the above 
postoffices with a remittance to cover 
the value of the stamps required for af- 
fixing to the covers. Covers will be ac- 
cepted from bona fide subscribers only. 

The stamp will be placed on sale at) 
the Philatelic Agency, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., on Sept. 16. 
This agency, however, will not accept 
first-day covers. 


British Export T rade 


In Rubber Shows Gain | 


I 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
Great Britain as 46,565 (including sal- | 
aried persons), nearly double the number 
employed in 1907. Since 1924 accurate 
estimates year by year show steady 
growth up to 1928, when the total num- 
ber of wage earners was 58,900; unem- | 
ployment has ranged from 6 to 10 per 
cent, as is seen below. The average | 
number of wage earners in the. rubber 
industry of the United States in 1925 
was 141,121. : i 

The principal association in the Brit- 
ish rubber-manufacturing industry is 
the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Manchester. On the basis of 
capital it is estimated that about 75 per 
cent of the manufacturers belong to this 
association, although a strong independ- 
ent faction exists. Price-fixing agree- 
ments have been made in several es- 
tablished lines, such as rubber shoes and 
hot-water bottles, where the trade is 
in a few hands. ; 

Another association, concerned chiefly 
with the technical side of the indus- 
try, is the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry. whose object is to facilitate the 
exchange of ideas by bringing together 
ali branches interested in rubber. 

Research is carried on by the Research 
Association of British Rubber Manufac- 
turers, Croyden, which was established 
in 1919, with government assistance. 
The association originally included gen- 
eral rubber and tire manufacturers only, 
but recently the membershiy been 
extendec to embrace the cable industry 
The necessary funds 
foy its continuance has now arisen and 
a plan to provide these by a small levy 
on rubber retained for manufacturing 
purposes awaiting legislative sanc- 
tion. 

Output and Exports Compared. 

Great Britain’s exports of rubber | 
manufacturers in 1924 constituted 28 per 
cent of the total of rubber goods pro- 
duced in the country. Comparison of 
exports with production is, however, ap- 
proximate only. Exports of the various | 
classes of outer covers for pneumatic 
tires and inner tubes amounted to be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent of the cor- 
responding output, and of solid tires for 
automotive vehicles to 16.5 per cent; of 
rubber boots and shoes, per cent; 
and toys wholly or mainly of rubber, 
between 45 and 50 per cent. Tire cas- 
ings are the principal item in the ex- 
port trade. 

Total exports of rubber goods shipped 
from British ports have more than 
doubled in value since 1913. The years 
1923-1925 witnessed successive increases 
and total values of rubber goods ex- 
ported have remained on a fairly even 
level since then. Expansion in the ex- 
port trade in recent years has doubtless | 
been -affected by the establishment of 
British subsidiary plants abroad (prin- 
cipally in the dominions) and by the 
fact that since 1927 the domestic out- | 
put of tires has been required to meet, 
the home demand, due to reduced tire 
imports following the imposition of an| 
import duty thereon. 

The United Kingdom’s share of the | 
world export trade in automobile-tire | 
easings in both 1927 and 1928 was 10} 
per cent, as compared with 32 per cent 
for the United States, 24 per cent for 
France, and 19 per cent for Canada. 

Imports Gain. 

Imports of rubber manufactures into 

the United Kingdom in 1924 constituted 
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Accounting 


Accounting Practice 


for railways and telephone com 


Commission. Page 1, Col. 


e e ' . . . * r | 
Interstate Commerce Commission not | duction in this country, Bureau of Do 


justified at the present time in pre-| mestie and Foreign Com 
scribing a system of continuous routine | 


Changes in computing depreciation 
panies | 


recommended to Interstate Commerce 


WASHINGTON, 


Summary of All News C 


| 

of foreign trade during last fiscal year, 
issued by Department of Commerce. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Gain in petroleum exports during first 

e|seven months of 1929 over first seven 

2| months of 1928 attributed to over-pro- 


merce states. 
. Page i, Col. 5 


cost accounting for railroads is ap-| 


proved under present conditions in pro- | 
posed report filed by Commissioner | 


Eastman. Page 1, Col. 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals rules ‘law pro- 
hibits consolidated return for two com- 
panies which derived more than half 
their profits from war contracts. (Day- 


ton Wright Airplane Co. v. Comr.. 
Page 5, Col. 


Highways 
Bids are asked by Bureau of Public 
| Roads on fills for Mount Vernon Me- 
| morial Highway. Page 3, Col. 3 


3 


Motor Transport 


Two-thirds of automobiles in Ceylon 
are American machines, according to 
Department of Commerce. 


2 Page "10, Col. 


5 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 
Highways 


Automotive division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the con- 
struction of a new boulevard linking | 
St. Lawrence River bridge with New) 


York-New England roads. 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Postal Service 


Special 2-cent postage stamp as me- 
morial to General Anthony Wayne and 


Railroads 


Changes in computing depreciation 
for railways and telephone companies 


recommended to Interstate Commerce | 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Interstate Commerce Commission not 
justified at the present time in pre- 
scribing a system of continuous routine 
cost accounting for railroads is ap- 
proved under present conditions in pro- 
posed report filed by Commissioner 
| Eastman. Page 1, Col. 3 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


| Commission. 


to commemorate 135th anniversary ot | 


Battle of Fallen Timbers will be issued 


soon, Postmaster General announces. 
Page 10, Col. 


Mortality rate of airplane pilots for 
first six months of 1929 in air mail serv- 
ice was 50 per cent lower than corres- 
ponding figure for 1928, Department of | 
6 


“ United States Lines to be given full! 
opportunity to be heard on application | 
Postmaster 


Commerce states. Page 1, Col. 


contracts, 
Page 3, Col. 


for ship mail 
General states. 


Radio 


Portable broadcasting stations 
unnecessary, Radio Commission 
in brief filed with court of appeals. 

Page 1, Col. 


are 
say 


Shipping 

Shipping Board reviews loans granted 
and applications and negotiations for 
loans pending under merchant marine 
act. 
Directional set of current is indicated 
by lightships, states Lighthouse Serv- 

ice of Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


1 


Executive 
Mana gement 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


9 


s 


5 


Senator Nye explains his bill provid- 


ing for Government-controlled 
broadcasting station. 


Distribution 


Aviation 
all 


Page 3, Col. 


Practically States with 


Page 1, Col. 
Exporting and Importing 


Increased imports 
Switzerland ascribed 


Commerce. 


to 


Page 1, Col. 
of rubber 
states 


of Commerce. 
British exports 

doubled since 1913, 

Consul at London. 


Page 4, Col. 7! 


| 23 per cent of the British consumption in 


that year, the United States contributing 
8.5 per cent. Since then a radical change 
has occurred in the import trade, due to 
the placing of a duty on automobile-tire 
As a result, 
the value of imported rubber manufac- 
tures for home consumption fell nearly 
to prel-war levels in 1928. Imports from 
the United States rose steadily until 
1927, when the advance was checked by 
reduced imports of tires; Germany’s 
share in the market has fallen off con- 
siderably since 1913; and imports from 
Canada have become of increasing im- 
portance. Canadian tires have the bene- 
fit of a preferential import duty. 

The tire industry uses roughly 75 per 
cent of the crude rubber consumed in 
Great Britain. Output of tires has in- 
creased rapidly in recent years, produc- 
tion of automobile casings since the cen- 
sus of 1924 being estimated at 1,927,000 
for 1924, 2,900,000 for 1925, 3,000,000 
for 1926, and 3,480,000 for 1927. 

In value the retained imports of cas- 
ings in 1927 dropped 36 per cent below 
those of 1926; and there was a fugther 
decline of 73 per cent in 1928 as com- 
pared with 1927. 
now controlling the British market, ar- 
rivals of casings from the United States 
have fallen off sharply. 

Import Footwear. 

The United Kingdom imports con- 
siderable quantities of rubber footwear. 
Of the 415,728 dozen pairs retained in 
1927 the United States supplied 20 per 
cent and Canada 29 per cent. The origin 
of the 756,733 dozen pairs retained in 
1928 is not indicated in the official sta- 
tistics now available. 

Since 1923 imports have exceeded ex- 
ports to an increasing degree. The rub- 
ber-soled canvas shoe is the type most in 
demand, Sales of rubber overshoes and 
galoshes are not large, as deep snows are 
infrequent here. 

The British market for footwear 
keenly competitive. American goods are 


is 


|sold mainly on a quality basis, with the 


trade principally in four or five makes 
which are controlled by branch houses 
or agents in London. 

England Best Market. 

Although the United Kingdom is a 
heavy consumer of belting, the demand 
for rubber belting is relatively small, 
as the British preference is for leather. 
Garden, water, steam, suction, and air 
hose meet with a good demand, but are 
supplied chiefly by British manufac- 
turers. The demand for imported gar- 
den hose is largely confined to long- 
length hose, British production being 
mostly 60-foot lengths. 

In the “miscellaneous rubber goods” 
class, the United Kingdom is America’s 
market for balloons, bands and 
erasers, water bottles and _ fountain 
syringes, and gloves. In this class keen 
competition is encountered not only from 
British ccncerns but from certain con- 
tinental makers as well, 

Using Old Rubber. 


United Kingdom has increased steadily, 


although it has developed more grad- | previous ‘notification by telephone that | practically unknown in Argentina. The | busses, 2,314 (American 97 per cent), 


radio 


legisla- 
tures in session in 1928-29 considered 


aeronautics bills, states Department of 
9 


of cheese from 
advertising 
campaign, in statement by Department | 
o 
goods 
American 


With home production | 


See 
Latest 
page 8. 


and Digesi 
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Special Index 
Federal Court 


of 
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See Accounting, Taxation. 


Patents 


Recent decisions in patent and trade 
mark cases are announced by Patent 
Office; Page 8, Col. 5 

District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, holds patent on clothing re- 
ceptacle is valid but not infringed. 
(Converters Paper Co. v. Roseth Corp.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Tariff 


Customs Court denies free entry to 
grape crushing machine, ruling that it 
is not an agricultural implement. 1 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


> 


| tariff bill -will be available Aug. 28, 
| with report a day or two later. 

| Page 1, Col. 1 
| Trade Marks 

| Recent décisions in patent and trade 


mark cases are announced by Patent 
Office. Page 8, Col. 5 


| Belgian adherence to treaties on pro- 
| tection of industrial property and de- 
| posit of industrial designs, announced 
‘by Commissioner of Patents. 

t Page 4, Col. 5 


Finance 


| 
| Banks and Banking 
Finances of Albania improved in 1928 


, and year closed with surplus of revenue, 
National Bank of Alban 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Treaties Affecting Business | 


ia reports. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1929 


Continuation of full text of review | Senator Smoot says text of revised | will ask $26,000,000 appropriation for 


| fight against Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Construction 


The Anited States Daily 


ontained in Today’s Issue 


| 


Municipal improvements to cost $9,- ' 


; 000,000 are proposed in Santiago, Cuba, 
‘Department of Commerce is advised. 
1 Page 4, Col. 4 


Mines and Minerals 


Coal industry in foreign nations as- | 


; sisted by governmental _ subsidies 
| Whereas American producers receive 
| little Federal aid, according to Depart- 


| ment of Commerce. Page 2, Col. 5 


Production of soft coal shows slight 
| decrease, states Department of Com- 
| merce. Page 6, Col. 4 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


| Gain in petroleum exports during first 


Changes in status of national banks | ceyen months of 1929 over first seven 


| 
| during week ended Aug. 24 announced 
| by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Weekly consolidated 
condition of member banks of reserve | 
system. Page 7, Col. 5 
; Changes in status of national banks. 
| Page 7, Col. 3 


Corporation Finance 
See ‘Distribution, Railroads. 


: 
Government Finance wil 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York | 
notifies member banks of new offering 
planned by the Treasury. Page 7, Col. 4 


Comptroller General revises regula- | 


| tions for Federal payment of transpor- 
tation charges on shipments of goods. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office, Page 9, Col. 3 


| Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7, Col. 7 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7, Col. 1 
State Finance 


State of Georgia effects savings in 
cost of maintaining government. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


| Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


| 


Eradication of ticks in certain sec- | 
tions of Florida is followed by im- 
provement in stock, according to De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 4, Col. 4) 
Denmark has developed large export | 


trade in dairy products, commercial at- 
tache reports. Page 4, Col. 4 


Dairy bulls are disposed of before 
breeding value is known in many in- 
stances, Department of Agriculture, 
states. Page 4, Col. 4 


Department of Agriculture announces 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur Hyde | 





ually than in the United States. 
companies are engaged exclusively in 
its manufacture for the trade, with an 
estimated capacity of 9,000 to 10,000 
tons a year. 


the output at 5,500 to 6,500 long tons 
a year, roughly two-thirds of which is 
consumed in the United Kingdom and 
the remainder exported. The proportion } 
of reclaimed to raw rubber consumed 
has been small compared with similar 
figures for the United States, but with 
the establishment of American sub- | 
sidiary factories in England the ratio is 
expected to increase. 

The United States supplies most of 
the reclaimed rubber imported. Re- 
tained imports of this commodity (from 
all ecuntries) rose from 95 long tons in 
1923 to 705 long tons in 1927. It is 
used principally in the manufacture of 
perambulator tires, proofings for water- 
proof cloths, footwear, mechanical and 
molded goods, and rubber tiling, mat- 
ting, end flooring, and to a lesser de- 
gree in the manufacture of motorcycle 
and bicycle tire casings. | 


Cleaning Equipment Finds | 


Small Sale in Argentina’ 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
|ployed is only three weeks. After the 
‘individual exhausts the possibilities of 
selling to his close friends and relatives 
lack of 
j}make it necessary for him to seek other! 
; employment. 


| his income from 


The losses incurred are said to be con- 
Owing to the deficiency of the 
| Argentine commercial code, covering ma- 
|terial on consignment, there is practically 
|no way the seller can recover the appa- 
|ratus once it is left in the hands of a 
prospective client to be paid for by the 
installment plan. The lack of efficient 
salesmen and the necessity for employing 
individuals who cannot furnish references 
also often prove disastrous. Many cases 
|are on record where salesmen have dis- 
appeared with three or four machines be- 
|cause they were no longer able to earn 
commissions. It is said that these lesses 
reach from 5 to 7 per cent of the total 
value of the sales during the year. The 


siderable. 


experience of the company, however, al- 


jlows it to discount this factor in deter- 
mining the final sales price. This can 
be seen from the fact that the landed 
|cost of an Electrolux vacuum cleaner is 
65 pesos, whereas the retail price, in- 
cluding interest, is 220 pesos. (The paper 
| peso, at present rate of exchange, equals 
$0.4199.) 

Despite these losses and heavy over- 
head, Electrolux is evidently successful. 
{Not only is it increasing the number of 
'its branch stores in Buenos Aires, but 
also is opening up new salesrooms in the 
larger provincial cities and increasing the 
lsales force wnders each of these. 


purchase plan. 


Electrolux, 
is required, the client will not buy it. 
American manufacturers electric 
sanding machines have no competition 
from foreign sources. 
Italian-made sanding machine was im- 
ported, but its aluminum casing and light 


of 


usage. 


popular in Argentina and if it were not 
for the methods employed by contractors 
and builders, the demand for surfacing 
machines would be considerably larger. 
The laying and surfacing of wood floors 
is sublet to small carpenters and wood- 
workers by competitive bids. The expe- 
rience has been unfavorable to the resi- 
dent representatives of American manu- 
facturers who attempted to seli these 
machines to these artisans, who require 
long-term credits. It is said that in a 
number of cases, after paying the first 
installment on the machines, the buyers 
have disappeared taking the machines 
with them. The result is, the trade re- 
quiring sanding and surfacing machines 


commissions | ¢an not afford to pay cash, and the credit | 


risk is so great that the volume is re- 


| stricted, 


Contractors and builders using con- 
; crete, cement, and composition floors 
have been discouraged, because of the 
settling of buildings, owing to the de- 
ficiencies of the terrain. The entire 
eastern part of Argentina consists of 
|very light alluvial soil and no matter 
how deep the foundations of buildings 
| are placed, there is apt to be some titling 
‘and = settling. Until steel structural 
| frames taking up these changes are em- 
ployed, cement and composition floors 
will continue to give trouble. However, 
|there are a number of plastic flooring 
compositions now appearing on the mar- 
ket which avoid difficulties of this kind, 
but contractors state that the type of 
material does not require the use of sur- 
facing machines. 


market for floor-polishing machines is led | have had a profitable experience in dis- | 


by the Swedish Electrolux, There is 
also some prejudice against certain types 
|of American polishing machines, because 
| they can only be used for one purpose— 
polishing. Swedish and - German 
jchines are equipped with 
brushes and disks which allow them not 
only to be used for polishing but also 
|for waxing. 
the American floor polishers are more 
durable and 
which allows 
usage. 


them to stand the hard 
On this basis, the local agents 


Two | for American manufacturers are hopeful | 


statement of 


months of 1928 attributed to over-pro- 

duction in this country, Bureau of,Do- 

mestic and Foreign Commerce states. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Production of soft coal shows slight | 


| Luxemburg, 


| forming new Klans using 


| by C. E. Waters, Chemist of the Bureau 





decrease, states Department of Com- 
merce. Page 6, Col. 4 | 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


American manufacturers of vacuum | 
cleaners, polishers and similar equip- 
ment find little success in Argentine 


| market, Department of Commerce is 
informed. 
iN 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Farm Board approves plans of United | 
Growers of America to promote sale | 


| of fruit and vegetables by smaller co- 


operatives. Page 1, Col. 4 


Relief for agriculture depends on co- 
operation of farmers and Farm Board 
in solving problems of farmers, says C. 
B. Denman, member of Farm Board. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Trade practice conferences to be held 
by eight industries, Federal Trade Com- 
mission announces. Page 2, Col, 1 | 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
New books received by the Library | 
of Congress. Page 9, Col. 6 | 
Government books and publications. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 


dealing in electrical 


| equipment. 


machinery 


|not given the best results. 


|same class of buyer. 


| (Dem.), of Tennessee. 


| at the Executive Offices. 


| foreign born for National Commission 
| on Law Observance and Enforcement, 


| Navy Department. 


| says. 


In view of the experience of Ameri- | 
vacuum cleaners. The retail price of an|can manufacturers who have recently | 
American cleaner of much better quality | made surveys of Argentina, it is believed | 
is at least one-third less than for an | that vacuum cleaners, floor-polishing ma- 
Yet, because cash payment | chines, and waxers might be properly | 
handled through large Argentine firms 
and 
Those American companies 
: P |who have employed general importers, 
Some time ago an| who are so numerous in Buenos Aires 
and who deal in all commodities, have 
The type of 
construction would not stand the hard| firm suggested, on the other hand, prob- 
|ably already specializes in certain dor 
Wood and parquetry floors are very | mestic appliances which are sold to the 


ma- | 
detachable | 


It is stated, however, that | 


Although the market is very well can- 
vassed, there are many units yet to be 
sold,to the Argentine housewife. With 
proper advertising—for which the Ameri- 
can manufacturer must expect to stand 
at least part of the expense—a can- 
servative sales program will continue to 
appeal to the buyer who insists on quality 
| merchandise and will not be troubled with 
the rather inferior class of salesman who 
| are responsible for the successes obtained 
by the European manufacturer who is 
now dominating the market, Coopera- 
tion with the representatives’ firm in 
Suenos Aires by offering modified credit 
facilities should also benefit; because the 
time-payment system has proved very 
successful in stimulating sales, and re- 


portion to the facilities given. 

Floor sanding and surfacing machines 
are now sold by importers and dealers 
of construction machinery and industrial 
{equipment. Argentine distributors for 
|mantfacturers of woodwork machinery 
|are suitably organized and in touch with 
of apparatus. The only difficulty is that 
such firms do not often have a servicing 
department which can look after the 
electrical repairs, with the result that 
this must be treated as somewhat of a 
|side line, and a separate department 
has to be created to give it proper at- 
tention. 

Floor polishers and waxers can be 
|sold by the same firms undertaking the 
sale of vacuum cleaners. There are 


As to the case of vacuum cleaners, the | American manufacturers, however, who | 


tributing through large importers of 
| household furnishings, furniture polishes, 
| waxes, linoleum, ete. 
s 


Two-thirds of Automobiles. 
In Ceylon Are American 





| Of all the automobiles registered in 


American, the Department of Commerce 
announced Aug. 26. 


i |factors which seem to be responsible for of their ability to retain a substantial] | statement follows in full text: 
The use of reclaimed rubber in the | the large volume of sales are the very part of the business. 


thorough house-to-house canvass with a 


Electric floor-scrubbing machines’ are 


sults are usually obtained in direct pro- 


|the proper clientele to handle this class | 


The Department’s 


of each volume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Foreign Relations 
Reports on killing of 12 American 
students by Arabs in Palestine show 
situation is serious and Great Britain 
has been asked to protect Americans 
in Palestine, -Secretary of State an- 
nounces, Page 1, Col. 1 


Treaty to renounce war ratified by 
arinouncement by State 


Department. Page 2, Col. 4 


General 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, denies ‘injunction to restrain 
former member of Ku Klux Klan from 
its name 
where Klan was found to have engaged 
in activities antagonistic to its own 
charter. (Knights of Ku Klux Klan v. 
Strayer et al.) Page 8, Col. 6 


The Metallurgy of Gases—An article 


of Standards. Page 9 


Change in administration of public 
lands promises benefits to States, says 
Assistant Secretary of Interior at con- 
ference of governors of public land 
States. Page 4, Col. 2 


President Hoover announces plan to 
appoint commission to study extension 
of State control of public lands and to 
suggest legislation to reduce Federal 
administration over public domain. 

, Page 1, Col. 5 

Committee of Senators is appointed 
to attend funeral of Senator Tyson 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Forest fire situation in northern 
Idaho and western Montana is extremly 
critical, Department of Agriculture 
official states, Page 1, Col. 7 


Senate committee investigating Fed- 
eral appointments in South hears 
charge that mail fraud cases against 
oil operators are so directed in Texas 
as to throw companies into receiver- 
ships for benefit of political workers. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Daily engagements of the President 


° 
‘ 


Page 3, Col. 
Congress hour by hour. 


Page 3, Col. 
Law Enforcement 


University of Chicago to conduct 
study on subject of criminal justice and 


> 
‘ 





the Commission announces. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. Page 9, Col. 6 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Adequate national defense recom- 
mended as preparedness against war 
by the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. HuPley. Page 1, Col. 2 


Veterans 


Disbursements for World War vet- 
erans to date total $4,750,000,000, Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 
Page 2, Col. 1 





Seven |the agent will call; and the installment | only exception exists in those types of | and trucks, 2,338 (American 73 per cent). | 
| German and Swedish machines with de- 
There is no more striking example of | tachable brushes also used in floor wax- 
Actual production figures |the success obtained in installment sell-| ing and polishing. 

are not available, but an estimate places ing than in the Argentine market for | 


The increase in total registrations of 
automobiles during 1928 was approxi- 
mately 20 per cent; as compared with 
| 1923 it amounted to about 183 per cent. 


| ported from the United States to Cey- 
lon during 1928 was\991, as compared 
with 883 the previous year, or an in- 
| crease of 12.2 per cent; the number ex- 
ported during 1926, however, was not 
reached, for, as 
year, the 1928 United States 
decreased about 8 per cent. 
exception of 1926, however, 
ber of exports to this country have 
steadily increased. It will be observed, 
incidentally, that while the number of 


exports 
With the 


ber, there was a corresponding decrease 


automobiles were taken than was the 
case the year before. 


Increase in Cheese Imports 
Is Ascribed to Advertising 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





8,234,463 pounds and rose to 9,401,511 
pounds during the first six months of 
1929, the reports of the Department 
show. 

An excerpt from a report by Consul 
Donald R. Heath, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, relative to the 
effect of the Swiss advertising campaign, 
| follows: 

The $300,000 advertising campaign 
| waged by the Swiss cheese union in 
| American periodicals has met with suc- 
;cess and ‘t is probable that it will not 
;only be maintained but possibly in- 
| creased. _ The cheese union has adopted 
a copyrighted trade name for Swiss 
Emmenthaler cheese sold in the United 
States calling it “Switzerland Cheese.” 


Protection Is Requested 
In Palestine Disorders 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ment later. The telegram stated that 
Talpioth, a Jewish suburb of Jerusalem 
where several American families resided, 
|; was evacuated without casualties, but 
|that the homes were afterwards looted 
| by the Moslems, 

The Department has received a subse- 
|quent telegram from Mr. Knabenshue 
to the effect that on Aug. 24, British 
troops had arrived in Jerusalem by air- 
plane from Egypt and that more Brit- 
ish troops had arrived by train from 
Egypt the afternoon of Aug, 25, and 
| that as a result of the increased police 
| protection afforded by the arrival of 
these troops the situation in Jerusalem 





of heavier construction, | Ceylon on Jan. 1, 1929, 66 per cent were! was expected to improve. 


Mr. Knabenshue added that Telaviv 
| was attacked Aug. 25 by Moslems from 
| Jaffa, but the timely arrival of British 
| troops was reported to have quieted the 


Of the total of 17,311, passenger cars| situation, and that a British war vessel 


| numbered 12,659 (American 58 per cent), 


\ 


| was expected to arrive in Jaffa Aug. 26. 
| Upon receipt of the news, of the death 


om 


i! There 


\}} Our measure of 


The total number of automobiles ex- | 


compared with that! 


the num-| 


passenger car exports increased in num- | 


in value, indicating that more low-price | 


| ful. 


ing the first six months of 1928 totaled | 


‘Strong Defenses 
Urged to Proteet 
Nation From War 


Preparedness Advocated by 
Assistant Secretary Hurley 
Until Conflict Is Made 
Impossible. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


obligations to a government that they 
themselves have created and in whose 
blessings they participate. : 
In our past wars our citizens soldiers 
as typified by the American Legion, 
have abundantly proven themselves 
worthy of their trust. With an un- 
| selfish devotion to duty and an inspiring 
| patriotism they won our independence; 
they ‘orged an enduring commonwealth 
in ‘the face of tremendous obstacles; 
| they were the vanguard of our western 
expansion; they won in a series of bril- 
liant victories the great southwestern 
States; they preserved the Union; they 
|relieved from oppression and exploita- 
jtion and gave stable government to 
|Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines; 
they threw their strength into the bal- 
ance of power along the western front 
and gave victory to the Allies and _ self- 
determination to millions of people. 


Training Is Advocated. 

To these soldiers, from Washington’s 
veterans to those of the World War, our 
country owes a gratitude that can be 
expressed only in a consecration to the 
future. America has always relied on 
her citizen soldiers.’ You have justified 
the Nation’s confidenée by obtaining vic- 
tory in every war, but you have had to 
pay a tremendous price in life, in blood, 
m suffering. This has been so because 
,Until the passage of the national de- 
fense act of 1920 there was no real ma- 
|chinery established to afford the citizen 
| 4n opportunity to acquire the degree 
of training which reduces losses. To be 
| convinced that a lack of a completely 
| adequate defense is uneconomical, un- 
| Wise, wasteful, we have only to look 
| over *he pages of our own history to see 


||| the criminal way in which we have care- 


lessly poured the precious lives of our 
finest young men into the red caldron 
| of war. 

, there is something wrong with a 
Civilization that must periodically bathe 


| )itself in the blood of the best specimens 


| of the race. But in that civilization. we 
live. We must do all in our power to 
outlaw war, but until war is made im- 
possible we must be in a position to 


| | defend our national existence. We hope 
| ;that the day is not far distant when 


the Golden Rule will be accepted as the 
fundamental principle of international 
Intercourse, but: until that day comes 


|}; We would be faithless to our trust were 


we to jeopardize those national prin- 
ciples and _ institutions which have 
| brought about our unparalled intellectual, 
| Spiritual and material progress. 


Excessive Defenses Opposed, 


|reasonable. Like insurance—it must be 
| Commensurate with that which we have 
|to protect; but it must not assume such 
| Proportions as will give others occasion 
|to consider it a menace to their free- 
dom and national existence. Above all 
| 1t must be completely adequate prepared- 
ness against war, not for war. 

_ Our economic, our school and our po- 
| litical systems are not perfect; we know 
| that, and as a consequence, we are look- 
|Ing for every possible method to im- 
prove all of them. 

It may be well to inquire into the sys- 
tem of defense and analyze the thoughts 
| behind it. The United States does not de- 

Sire to transgress the rights of others 
but it means to place itself in a position 
| Where its own rights will not be trans- 
|fressed. Expressed briefly, the ideg of 
maintaining the agencies of national de- 
|fense is twofold: To prevent war in so 
far as possible by making available to 
the Chief Executive a force sufficiently 
strong to deter other nations from any 
| hasty, ill-considered, unreasonable incli- 
| nation to adopt an aggressive, over-bear- 


|'ng and unjust attitude towaras us; to 
diminish the costs of war in men and 
money by making any wars into which 
we may be forced in defense of our na- 
tional existence, both short and success- 
. There is nothing aggressive in this 
| Policy; nothing which is out of harmony 
| With our long-established custom of ex- 
ercising a wise and sympathetic spirit in 
dealing with matters which involve other 
|nations. The Disarmament Conference, 
the Kellogg Treaties, the Geneva Con- 
| ferences, and the present discussions be- 
{tween Ambassador Dawes and Premier 
MacDonald are conclusive evidence of our 
| Willingness to further the cause of world 
| Peace to any extent short of imperiling 
our liberty. 
Industries Must Be Peady. 

At the very foundation of this na- 
| tional defense policy is the assumption 
that all our citizens agree that it is un+ 
Just and dishonest to expect one man to 
die for the Republie while another is 
profiting by war, In time of mational 
emergency, it is wrong to place the whole 
responsibility upon the young men who 
make up our armed forces. There can 

e no successful protracted military ef- 
| fort without well balanced, efficient in- 
dustrial preparedness. All of aur citi- 


» 


preparedness must be ¥ 


| zens must share the responsibilities and¥ 
| 


burdens of war. The profiteer must be 
| eliminated. The economic burden of wut’ 
; must be made to fall with equal weight 
upon every element that goes to make 
| Up our national life, This method of na- 
tional protection will promote peace, 
| Preparedness is not being forced upon 
| the citizens by the Government. On the 
contrary, preparedness is the program of 
| the people. They, and you, the real paci- 
| fists who know the horrors of war at, 
| first hand, wish to avoid war, but if that 
| Cannot be done, they, and you, wish that 
| the forces we place in the field be organ- 
| ized, trained, and equipped in the degree 
commensurate with the task given them 
| to accomplish. 


of 12 American students at Hebron, the 
Secretary of State Aug. 26 instructed the 
American Ambassador in London orally 
| to express to the British Minister for 
| Foreign Affairs the earnest hope of this 
| Government that immediate and com- 
prehensive steps may be taken for the 
restoration of order and the protection 
of the lives and property of American 


' citizens, 





